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EDITORIAL NOTE 


On no subject is contemporary opinion more deeply and 
characteristically divided than on Marriage and Divorce. 
The publication of the findings of the Royal Commission 
of inquiry is now imminent and, in view of this, we are 
devoting much of our present number to questions that 
it must inevitably bear in mind. Dr Barbara Wootton 
discusses sociological implications of the growth of 
divorce, Dr Emanuel Miller takes the point of view of 
the psychiatrist and Mrs Kay Baxter writes from a 
specifically Christian standpoint. Finally, two con- 
tributors whom we introduced to our readers last 
month lead us from the banks of the Thames to those of 
the Tigris, where the impact of modernity on tradition 
in sexual relationships has some novel aspects. 


WHO’S WHO 


BARBARA WOOTTON: Nuffield Research Scholar, Bedford Col- 
lege, London; formerly Professor of Social 
Studies, University of London. 
EMANUEL MILLER, F.R.C.P.: Physician in Child Psychiatry, St 
George’s Hospital. 

KAY M. BAXTER: Secretary of the University Womens’ Appoint- 
ments Board, Cambridge. Journalist and play- 
wright. 

DESMOND STEWART AND JOHN HAYLOCK: Joint authors of a 
forthcoming book on Iraq, where they are now 
working. 

WAYLAND YOUNG: Formerly Observer correspondent in Rome and 

North Africa. 

RAYNER HEPPENSTALL: Author: Producer (features) B BC. 

IAIN HAMILTON: Associate Editor of The Spectator. 

DONALD DAVIE: Lecturer in English at Trinity College, Dublin. 

MARJORIE BREMNER: An American writer living in England. 

J- M. COCKING: Professor of French Language and Literature, 

University of London, King’s College. 
















Holiness or Happiness 
Barbara Wootton 


I 
TTITUDES towards divorce fall into two classes and 
Ae division is so deep that there seems no way 
to bridge the gulf between them. If the Royal Com- 
mission manages that, it will indeed have accomplished a 
miracle. On the one side stand those who hold that the family 
and marriage, as institutions, have a value in their own right, 
over and above their effect on the welfare of any individuals 
affected by them. In the extreme case, this value may be held to 
outweigh everything else and to preclude divorce altogether. 
Whom God hath joined together let no man put asunder — no 
matter how wretched their lives may be. In a more moderate 
version, the inherent sanctity of marriage as such is reckoned as 
only one amongst many factors involved; and a balance is 
struck between this value on the one hand and the happiness of 
the parties and of their children on the other. Whom God hath 
joined together man may put asunder provided that the situa- 
tion is sufficiently desperate; but the presumption is that they 
ought to stay joined. On the other side stand those who appraise 
the virtue both of marriage in general and of any particular 
marriage in terms only of the earthly, though not necessarily the 
material, welfare of the persons concerned. To them, divorce is 
inherently neither good nor bad, but should be judged in much 
the same way as one judges the decision to resign from a job. 
In principle it is a private matter; though even on this view it 
will be recognized that legal protection is necessary for those 
whose interests are involved, but who, owing to youth or pos- 
sibly to economic dependence, are unable adequately to look 
after themselves. Whom man hath joined together, man may 
put asunder — but only with due consideration for the interests 
of the helpless. 
These attitudes (which for brevity’s sake, and without preju- 
dice, I will call the ‘religious’ and the ‘utilitarian’) cannot be 
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reconciled by rational argument. Belief in the inherent sanctity 
of the married state, irrespective of its consequences, is an ulti- 
mate value-judgement not accessible to proof or disproof by in- 
tellectual process. To the utilitarian it seems crazy — as crazy 
as would be, say, an injunction, on moral grounds, to refrain in 
conversation from the use of words that contain the letter ‘d’. 
Equally indefensible in strictly intellectual terms, it must in 
fairness be admitted, is the utilitarian’s assumption of the para- 
mount importance of earthly happiness. The foundations of 
morality are not intellectual. 

Each of these doctrines leads logically to practical conclu- 
sions in direct contradiction to those indicated by the other. On 
the religious view it is no argument for dissolving a marriage 
to say that both parties want it dissolved. In fact, collusion 
merely makes two sins instead of one. On the utilitarian view 
the exact opposite is the case: there can be no stronger argu- 
ment for divorce than that both parties wish to be released from 
the obligation to live together — provided always that their re- 
lease will not be damaging, or anyhow not more damaging than 
continued reluctant cohabitation, to their dependent children. 
Again, the religious conception of marriage demands, at the 
least, that no marriage should voluntarily be abandoned unless 
after a considerable period of trial; a thing that is good in itself 
must not be lightly thrown away. Nor does it make any differ- 
ence whether or no there are children to be considered; it is the 
marriage that matters, not its fruit. To the utilitarian, on the 
other hand, the distinction between marriages in which there 
are, and those in which there are not, dependants is fundamental. 
In the logic of the utilitarian view the law should distinguish 
between them, imposing stricter conditions for divorce in the 
one case and more lenient ones, or indeed none at all, in the 
other. Legislation which permitted the dissolution of childless 
marriages by mutual consent at any time would be welcomed. 
It is true that this would leave unsolved the economic complica- 
tions resulting from the possible financial dependence of one 
partner on the other; but the thoroughgoing utilitarian would 
prefer to treat those more nearly in the same way as other 
economic obligations are treated than as a reason for continuing 
the marriage. He would agree that those who take on themselves 
liability for another’s support have no right to abandon this at 
will or without notice, and that there must be legal protection 
for such cases; but the continuance of such obligations need, 
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in his view, be no bar to divorce. Indeed, anyone who accepts a 
position of economic dependence on a spouse must recognize 
that this involves a financial risk in the same way as taking a job 
involves the risk of dismissal or termination; and in the last 
resort the social services exist to take care of those who, for what- 
ever reason, find themselves destitute. 

Even with the utmost ingenuity, it is hard to see how legisla- 
tion can be designed which will come anywhere near satisfying 
two such contradictory philosophies. Possibly the wish of the 
religious to preserve marriages for their own sake, and of the 
utilitarians to safeguard the interests of children, may produce 
agreement as to what ought to be done in a fair proportion of 
actual cases; but that is the most that can be expected. 

The religious view, after enjoying unchallenged predomin- 
ance for three centuries, has in the past hundred years had to 
make impressive concessions, at least on the legislative front, to 
the utilitarians. The fact that we now have a Prime Minister 
who has been a divorced person is a measure of the distance that 
we have travelled. Nevertheless, the climate of explicit British 
opinion is not yet neutral on the subject of divorce. Fluctuations 
in the divorce rate are not treated as though they were as much 
matters of social indifference as are changes in feminine hair 
styles. Upward movements of the rate are assumed to be de- 
plorable, and reductions automatically welcomed. Considerable 
sums of public money are, moreover, spent (as in grants to 
marriage guidance councils, and in the marital conciliation 
work of public-supported probation officers) in attempts to 
minimize recourse to the divorce facilities legally available. 
And it is perhaps significant that of all the witnesses whose 
evidence appears in the published Minutes of the Royal Com- 
mission I have only been able to trace three (Mr Claud Mullins, 
Dr D. H. Geffen, representing the National Baby Welfare 
Council, and Mr W. J. C. Heyting) who advocated that divorce 
legislation should discriminate between marriages with and 
those without dependent children. 

Recently, also, the religious view of marriage and of family 
life seems to have mobilized powerful support from new quar- 
ters which cannot be described as, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, religious. The psycho-analysts, with their emphasis on the 
importance (not to say the finality) of everything that happens 
in infancy; Dr Gowlby and his associates, with their fears of the 
consequences of maternal deprivation: and many of our psy- 
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chiatrically-minded mental health experts* — all these have had 
a hand in building up the prevailing myth (I use the word in the 
strict sociological sense, without implication. of its truth or 
falsity) of the inherent virtue of monogamous family life. The 
representatives of science and religion thus appear to be march- 
ing side by side. Only the anthropologists hold aloof — well 
aware that the viability of almost every conceivable variation 
of the marital pattern has been established by human experi- 
ence. But they do not make themselves very conspicuous. 

This contemporary idealization of the monogamous family is 
itself a remarkable social phenomenon. Perhaps it is just one 
aspect of that obscure social process which leads contemporary 
sociologists to concentrate on the study of small groups in a 
world for whose more conspicuous troubles large groups would 
seem to be responsible. Limitation of space does not allow me to 
examine here the validity of the scientific pretensions invoked 
in support of this cult; but I hope to show, in full examination 
elsewhere, that these contain larger elements of moral judge- 
ment than is always admitted by their authors. Even the re- 
ligious origins of the cult are, however, obscure. 


I have never ceased to wonder in riper years [writes Sir 
Lawrence Jones] at the Christian Churches’ insistence that the 
family is what they call ‘the unit’ of human society. No warrant 
for this opinion can be found in the words or acts of Jesus Him- 
self. Indeed, on a famous occasion, He went out of His way to 
assert, in most emphatic terms, that the ties of kinship were as 
nothing beside the claims of like-mindedness. The family re- 
lationship is one we share with the animal world: immortal 
souls, in which the Churches so rightly, to my mind, believe, 
must surely have stronger affinities, a larger community, to 
search for, to be received into, and to enjoy. The parents of the 
body are unlikely, in the light of the available evidence, to be 
the parents of the soul; and a capacity for procreating by no 
means implies a capacity for educating. Nature does quite 
enough for the prestige of the family; a wise Church would, so 
far from abetting nature, be urgent in warning parents that 
each separate child is a ‘unit’ of society, solitary, lonely, and 
persistently in search of other birds of its own feather.f 


* ‘The fact that the mother had embarked on her fourth marriage is 
suggestive evidence of her own neurotic make-up.’ M. S. Guttmacher and 
H. Weihofen, Psychiatry and the Law (New York: Norton, 1952), p. 91. 

f L. E. Jones, A Victorian Boyhood (London: Macmillan, 1955), pp. 119- 
20. 
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Certainly anyone who is familiar with the terrifyingly intense 
manifestations of human hatred to be seen every day in the pro- 
ceedings in our matrimonial or juvenile courts may be more 
disposed to exclaim with Amiel: 


Oh, the Family! If the superstition with which loyalty and 
religion have surrounded that institution would allow the truth 
to be told, to what account would it not be called! What an 
innumerable company of martyrs it has sullenly, inexorably, 
forced into submission! What hearts it has stifled, lacerated, 
broken! . . . One could fill all the wells of the earth with the 
tears it has caused to be shed in secret, one could people a 
planet with the beings it has made wretched, could double the 
average of human life with the years of those whose days it has 
shortened. Oh, the suspicions, the jealousies, the rancours, the 
hates of the family, who has measured their depth ?* 


II 


Meanwhile, what, we may ask, is actually happening behind 
the facade of glorification erected in honour of family life? Al- 
though guesswork must still do duty for exact knowledge on far 
too many points (and of ready guessers we have no lack), some 
facts of interest emerge from the official statistics, and from the 
invaluable analysis of these included by the Registrar-General 
in his Review for 1946-50. From this analysis, supplemented at 
some points by later figures, I have borrowed freely in what 
follows. 

It is clear, to begin with, that respect for the marriage tie 
now presents but a feeble obstacle to pre-marital or extra- 
marital intercourse. If we add together for 1953 the number of 
illegitimate births in England and Wales f and the number of 
babies born within the first eight months of marriage, the total 
of children who must have been, so to speak, illegitimately con- 
ceived amounts to some 82,800 — a figure equivalent to nearly 
one in every three legitimate first births occurring in that year. 

It is clear also (and very well known) that the divorce rate 
stands much higher to-day than it did before the war. Less well 
publicized has been the decline from the post-war peak. From 
a figure of 6,092 in 1938 the number of marriages ended by di- 
vorce in England and Wales rose to 58,444 in 1947, but by 
1951 it had fallen back to 28, 265. A further rise to 33,274 in the 


* From Amiel’s Journal, quoted in Robert Liddell, The Novels of I. Compton- 
Burnett (London: Gollancz, 1955), p. 18. 
+ Not all of these, of course, are first births. 
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following year is generally attributed, in part at least, to the 
introduction in the autumn of 1950 of the Legal Aid Scheme, 
which made financial assistance available in the High Court 
for litigants of small means. If allowance is made for the law’s 
delays, eighteen months to two years must have been needed to 
work off the backlog of cases attributable to this scheme. By 
1953, however, the total had fallen to 29,736. The latest total 
is thus just over half that reached at the high point of 1947. 

These facts hardly support the evidence given on behalf of 
the Church of England to the Royal Commission to the effect 
that ‘there seems little sign of any substantial decrease in the 
latest figures.’ * That would indeed seem an unjustifiably 
gloomy interpretation of a drop of almost 50 per cent in six 
years; while the confident forecast that, as a result of legal aid, 
the figures are likely to ‘soar away up in the next few years’ ap- 
pears to be at the least premature. Already in the third year 
after the introduction of legal aid the figures were 13 per cent. 
lower than in the last year before the scheme became operative, 
and over 10 per cent. below the previous year’s total. Indeed 
the 1953 figure, in spite of the now well-established and well- 
known facilities for legal aid, is only about 5 per cent. higher 
than the post-war minimum of 1951, and the number of appli- 
cations for aid actually allotted to the Divorce Department has 
fallen from 7,292 in 1952-3 to 5,770 in 1953-4. 

Too much attention should not, however, be paid, as the 
Registrar-General points out, to variations as between one year 
and the next in the number of marriages actually dissolved, 
since this may be affected by procedural changes (e.g. a reduc- 
tion in the time required for the decree nist to become absolute) 
or by changes in the rate at which arrears are worked off. The 
number of petitions filed affords in some respects a safer index 
of trends. Even on the basis of these figures, however, the 
Registrar-General has thought it well to warn us that ‘the spec- 
tacular rise in the incidence of divorce in the past forty years 
from one thousand petitions per year to 30 thousand may lead 
to exaggerated ideas as to the proportion of marriages which 
ultimately are broken by divorce.’ ¢ According to his own esti- 
mates, the facts are these. Before the First World War less than 
half of 1 per cent. of all marriages ended in divorce; between 


* Royal Commission on Marriage and Divorce, Evidence, 6th Day, pp. 142, 
151. 
+ Statistical Review for England and Wales, 1946-50, Text, Civil, p. 61. 
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the wars the proportion rose to 1? per cent., and it has now 
reached about 7 per cent. 

Breakdown of the total figures also helps to put the picture 
in perspective. Thus in a remarkably high proportion of di- 
vorces there are no children of the marriage; about one in 
three (9,904) of the 30,326 marriages dissolved * in 1953 were 
childless. Nor do the facts give much support to the view that 
the divorce figures are inflated by young people rushing light- 
heartedly into matrimony and out again; or that any large pro- 
portion of marital breakdowns is due to the fact, which the 
Bishop of Durham is lately reported ¢ to have suggested as one 
of the four main causes of divorce, that ‘the very first difficulties 
overwhelm’ young people because their expectations are exag- 
gerated. In 1953, 18,053, or nearly 60 per cent., of the marriages 
dissolved had lasted more than ten years, and 10,783, or 35 per 
cent., were of fifteen or more years’ duration. Only 3,002, or 
approximately one in ten, had collapsed within five years. The 
‘very first difficulties’ must have been quite remarkably slow 
to show themselves, or they must, it would seem, in the great 
majority of cases have been successfully resolved. Moreover 
even these figures need to be read against the background of 
other simultaneous demographic changes, notably the dimin- 
ished risks of mortality in the prime of life. Thanks to these 
changes, the ‘period of exposure to matrimonial risk’, to borrow 
Professor Titmuss’s delicious phrase, has been significantly 
lengthened in the present century. Many, in fact, of the mar- 
riages now ultimately broken by divorce would, in a physically 
more precarious age, have been ended by the death of one of the 
partners. Indeed even in the United States, in spite of divorce 
figures very much higher than our own, Professor Kingsley 
Davis ¢ has estimated that the proportion of all marriages 
broken each year from any cause, whether death or divorce, 
actually declined from 1890 to 1950. 

Conspicuously absent also is any sign of a general distaste for 
the institution of matrimony itself. On the contrary, marriage 
seems to be more popular than ever. Not only is the propor- 
tion of married people in the whole population higher now than 
it has been for at least a century, but, even of those who have 


* These figures, taken from the Registrar-General’s Statistical Review, 1953, 
include a small number of annulments. 

+ The Times, October 3rd, 1955. 

{ Annals of the American Academy of Political Science, November, 1950. 
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failed once, a high proportion, it seems, are disposed to try 
again. Of the total number of divorced persons the Registrar- 
General calculates that something between two-thirds and 
three-quarters may be expected to marry again; indeed, ‘at all 
ages a much higher rate of marriage is shown for divorced men 
and women than for the other marital conditions’.* Once 
bitten, in fact, twice not at all shy. 

Of the distribution of divorces between different social classes 
little that is precise can be said. Without doubt the Teddy boy 
and the City gent differ as much in their patterns of courtship, 
marriage and marital separation as they do in their dress. With- 
out doubt, also, the traditional remedy of the working classes 
for intolerable marital situations has long been sought in sepa- 
ration and maintenance orders issued by magistrates’ courts, 
whilst their (financially speaking) betters have availed them- 
selves of divorce. Possibly also it may be easier in the mean 
streets than in the ‘better’ neighbourhoods to live in open sin, 
changing one’s name by convention only, not by deed poll. 

If, however, we wish to go beyond these broad generaliza- 
tions, we can only make hypothetical inferences from such 
figures as are available. It seems, for instance, not unreasonable 
to suppose that there has been a change in, so to speak, the 
penetration of divorce proceedings to the lower social classes. 
While the absolute number of maintenance and separation 
orders has followed much the same trend as that of divorces 
(except that the post-war peak was reached in 1946 as against 
1947 for divorce, and that the scale of increase has been much 
less), the relative positions of the two series have been reversed. 
Whereas in 1938 the number of maintenance orders, at 11,177, 
was not far short of double the figure for divorces, by 1953 di- 
vorces were twice as numerous as the orders made for married 
women’s maintenance in domestic proceedings. Presumably 
this means that some at least of the increase in divorce is at- 
tributable to couples who before the war would not have gone 
beyond the magistrates’ courts, since they would have found di- 
vorce proceedings prohibitively expensive; and that some at 
least of to-day’s divorces are merely putting the de jure finish to 
unions which would in any case have collapsed de facto. 

In so far as this is true, the change can only be welcome to the 

* Review, 1946-50, p. 72. 

+ Separation orders without provision for maintenance are a trifling 
addition to this total; 311 in 1953. 
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utilitarian. For orders made in domestic proceedings create a 
class, as it were, of homeless spirits, neither married nor un- 
married, but suspended between the chance of heaven in a 
happy marriage with a new partner and the certainty of hell in 
life with the old one; and many and formidable are the conse- 
quential social problems. Inevitably persons who find them- 
selves in this indeterminate status must be tempted to form 
other unions outside the marriage law; and, although these 
often prove stable over many years, any children born of them 
are, of course, illegitimate. Unfortunately also, maintenance 
orders are not well observed. Every year between 3,000 and 
4,000 men go to prison for failure to observe them; and a much 
larger number might find their way there if they could be found. 
From a sample inquiry, conducted by the National Assistance 
Board in 1953, we learn that amongst 57,700 separated wives 
who had been receiving national assistance two and a half 
years before, the husbands of 24,000 could not be traced, whilst 
another 2,750 were known to have left the country — though 
4,000 did turn up later. These deserted wives of what the Board 
has called the ‘disappearing husband’ form, together with their 
children, a substantial contingent in the (contrary to what is 
widely believed) still not inconsiderable army of the really poor. 
In other cases, again, public policy becomes entangled in a 
conflict between morality and economy. For even when the hus- 
band can be located it is often impossible to exact any contribu- 
tion from him, since he has in fact set up a new establishment 
with, and fathered the children of, another woman. Respect for 
the marriage tie would suggest that it is the legal wife, rather 
than the paramour, whose maintenance should be the prior 
charge on the husband’s income. Nevertheless 


extracting money from husbands to maintain wives from 
whom they are separated is at best an uncertain business; it is 
easier to enforce the maintenance of those with whom the man 
is living than of those from whom he is parted, and the man is 
more likely to exert himself to maintain the former.* 


Moral principles have, therefore, to give way to ‘important 
practical considerations ’ — not least of which is the need to 
avoid unnecessary expenditure of public monies. So the tax- 
payer keeps the wife, and the husband keeps the paramour. 
Such are some of the facts of contemporary marital life. To 


* National Assistance Board, Report for 1953, Pp. 19. 
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those who require that their chosen brand of holiness should 
take precedence over happiness neither the cold official figures 
nor the more poignant personal interpretations to be found in 
such researches as those of Dr Kinsey in the United States, and 
of Mr Geoffrey Gorer in this country, can have much relevance. 
To the utilitarian these and other facts of experience may serve 
as evidence in favour of one modification of the divorce laws in 
preference to another; but that holiness should reside in the 
continued bondage of those who have nothing to lose by divorce 
but their chains-— that, to the utilitarian, must remain incompre- 
hensible. 
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Divorce and the Family 
Structure — 


Emanuel Miller 


in virtue of the growing complexities consequent upon 

economic and technological changes and advances. 
There have been psychological changes of some depth following 
upon the modification of moral values, the changing réle of 
women in the community and the emergence of the new 
psychological insights into human nature. How far these in- 
sights have been the result of psychoanalytic doctrines or how 
far the doctrines themselves were made possible through social 
change and the loosening of religious traditions it is impossible 
to say conclusively. Nevertheless, as we shall be able to argue 
later on, psychoanalysis has probably acted as a catalytic 
agent accelerating changes in moral attitudes which would 
otherwise have altered more slowly in redeeming society from 
traditional inertia. 

The striking increase in the divorce rates of all countries 
needs a scrutiny in the light of many factors which have 
occasioned this phenomenon indicating ominous changes in the 
structure and functions of the family. No less an authority than 
Professor MaclIver views the family as a group defined by a sex 
relationship sufficiently precise and enduring to provide for the 
procreation and upbringing of children. While the primary 
impulse to human mating in the institution of marriage is a love 
relationship of man and woman without any necessary antici- 
pation of children springing from the union, it must, of course, 
be conceded that the family as such is a bond of at least three 
persons. In the early days of a family the sense of obligation is 
from parent to child, and only later does there appear the 
obligations on the part of the child to accept the example and 
the judgements of the parents with regard to filial respect and 
obedience to social habits. In this sense the family is a primary 


Meine society has undergone an evolution not only 
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social unit which, while providing in the first instance for the 
mate-relationship of the parents, has its essential focus on the 
children of such a union. 

It is true that family structure varies at different times and in 
different communities throughout the world. Matriarchal and 
patriarchal forms of society impose different r6éles upon mothers 
and fathers, but the kinship rules, sometimes of high com- 
plexity even in primitive groups, illustrate how deeply embed- 
ded are the psychological as well as the economic ties which 
cement a family unit. While its permanence has been stressed 
by the major religions of the world, there has always been the 
legal possibility of terminating the tie (with or without children), 
as in the ancient Hebraic society and in the Roman world. In 
both of these social groups the male initiated the will to terminate 
a marriage by the Bill of Divorcement in the one, andthe Patria 
Potestas in the other (at least in early Republican days). 

With the diminution of the authority of some churches in 
the Western world, divorce has increased, but this is by no 
means the sole reason for the loosening of the marriage tie; 
other more fundamental and psychological forces have op- 
erated to produce the change. There are significant regional 
differences in its incidence, and these have occurred not only 
over fairly long periods of time, but with increasing acceleration 
in nearly all countries in recent years with perhaps the ex- 
clusion of those Catholic communities where other social 
changes have also been slower than elsewhere. Economic 
changes, a widening in the scope of women’s activities, a 
modification of views on marital fidelity, and a growth of the 
belief in the basic romantic character of the marriage bond, 
play their part. 

Strange though it may seem, these factors closely interlock; 
they grow out of one another and into one another in the sense 
that all socio-psychological events are organically related. 
With variations in the social and economic significance of men 
and women as having both obligations and rights, there must 
necessarily follow a change of meaning regarding the responsi- 
bility of husband and wife to one another and also towards the 
children of the union. Indeed, as the economic significance of 
the family as a self-maintaining unit has altered by the en- 
croachment of community controls, agencies and bounties, 
the degree of responsibility, and the meaning given to such 
responsibility, suffers change, as it did temporarily at least in 
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early Soviet usage. In the latter case, although profound 
economic changes occurred, the reversion to traditional family 
structures illustrates the psychological inertia which informs the 
the family pattern. 

Nevertheless, although the family in recent Western history 
has shed many functions which social agencies have been 
specialized to perform, basic human issues and aspirations and 
prejudices have remained largely unchanged. And because of 
this there has been an alarming grinding of the gears which link 
the deep and archaic psychology of individuals to the modern 
economic and technological machine. This provokes the para- 
dox that while many functions which cemented the family 
structure have been removed by socio-economic change, the 
primary motives of the family seem to have become accentuated, 
increasing both psychological needs as well as the obligations 
that go with them. We might look at this paradox a little more 
closely. If the modern State has through its agencies taken over 
the burdens of education and health, if it has through economic 
change brought to an end home industries and even domestic 
forms of entertainment, the mental and emotional life of the 
individual has in changing produced a greater need for more 
intimate forms of gratification, placing a greater value upon 
emotional satisfactions which render men and women and 
children more aware of their love needs and their personal 
cultural aspirations. To this must be added the heightening 
of sensibility regarding aspects of the mental life which had 
formerly been satisfied in the traditional grooves of family life. 
Perhaps the marriage of convenience plays less a part than the 
marriage of romance which, because of its somewhat adolescent 
quality, can be dangerously evanescent; its hopes are pitched 
too high. With the reduction of religious sanctions of marriage 
as something Heaven-ordained, the readiness to terminate a 
union because the romantic symbol is not realized becomes 
increasingly possible and even virtuous in a psychological 
sense. There is an element of myopic selfishness in this attitude, 
for in this short-sightedness children, should they emerge from 
a union, are thrown out of focus and therefore an essential 
element of the family unity is ignored. In ignoring this essential 
aspect, those who contemplate or actually bring about a breach 
in the family unity are, in fact, in danger of losing their own 
emotional cohesion which springs from deeper mental levels 
than they know. 
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The ideal family, if such can be for the moment assumed, has 
a kind of symmetry springing from the balance of réles which 
the parents occupy, not only in virtue of their reciprocal needs, 
but because of their love for the children, and the social obliga- 
tions which as parents they owe to the community which 
distributes privileges. And furthermore the parents, being them- 
selves the children of parents, carry over into family life loves 
and the conflicts of love which influence not only their relation- 
ship to one another, but their feelings towards their own off- 
spring. The symmetry of a family cannot be understood in terms 
of two halves that mirror one another, but of dynamic parts 
which balance one another, complementing and supplementing 
emotional assets and liabilities. 

Of course, an ideally balanced family does not actually exist. 
Those supposedly Heaven-ordained will imply a sort of pre- 
established harmony which the complexities of human nature, 
however, frequently upset. The relationship between men and 
women in marriage is the most difficult and problematic of all 
relationships, for although they are bound in most cases by ties of 
affection, eventually strengthened by the love of children, it is 
in all intents obligatory in virtue of the legal nexus and the 
moral integrity of the husband and wife. This integrity or sense 
of moral obligation supports the partners in putting up reason- 
able defences against the consequences of minor disagreements 
and fleeting emotional storms. But the living together of two 
different temperaments, bringing with them different pre- 
marital histories, quite apart from the biological differences and 
cultural differences, renders the love life subject to fluctuations, 
born of differences of mood and the upwelling of unresolved 
problems of love and hate. Though in most cases differences so 
created may have only a transiently disturbing quality, they may 
set up divergent patterns as regards the expectations of love and 
mutual respect which are founded upon the early history of 
husband and wife. To repeat, the balanced quality believed to 
be present, or merely felt to be present, in the early days of a 
romantic marriage may become profoundly disturbed when the 
pre-marital history carries along with it the seeds of unresolved 
love conflict, dating well back to early childhood or to the 
period when love patterns began to take an almost final shape 
during adolescence. We shall see that this issue can be moment- 
ous in two ways. Firstly, in revealing unforeseen rifts in the 
marriage relationship and unforeseeable revelations of the 
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future attitude towards children, this, of course, would include, 
should a marriage break up, the destiny of the children. These 
conflicts are not mere residues of the past, but powerful 
emotional dispositions which call for satisfaction which any 
given marriage may unfortunately not provide. On the con- 
trary, the relationship may actually awaken latent or unful- 
filled needs born of anomalies in sexual development, such as 
unrecognized homosexuality or undisclosed perversions on the 
one hand, or unresolved fixations on parents or brothers and 
sisters. It is not perhaps sufficiently realized how frequently 
tensions in families are set up by these undercurrents. They are 
unrecognized by husbands and wives and make their appear- 
ance in the need for new erotic experiences, in the lack 
of capacity for tolerance, and in the need, not only for 
excessive domination of one by the other, but also for sub- 
mission and subordination. For example, the weak husband 
may be unhappy and humiliated by a dominant wife. A 
dominant wife may not only recoil in her own defence against 
the danger of herself being dominant, but she may in this ambi- 
valence recoil from a husband who does not represent her image 
of a masterful mate. Children sense this domination —sub- 
mission conflict in parents. For though these considerations may 
appear solely to concern the relationship of husband and wife 
to one another, they may have profound repercussions on 
their attitude to their children, and should divorce occur, the 
conflict over custody will be coloured, not only by a vindictive 
possessiveness, but by a distorted quasi-sexual attitude towards 
the children. Divorces do not occur solely because of super- 
ficial changes in erotic needs, or the vain search for romantic 
experience. Sometimes an insatiable hunger for the repetition 
of a dreamlike ideal seizes on persons, because the partners are 
unaware of the fact that they are not seeing one another as 
adults, but as shadow-graphs of earlier personalities in their 
lives to whom they are emotionally connected by ambivalent 
feelings of love and hate. Children in such marital situations can 
equally be merely the shadows of unseen parents, brothers or 
sisters. 

The unbalanced or lop-sided family for our present purpose 
is one, therefore, in which the children play a considerable part 
in adding to its lopsidedness. In the same way as the parents 
will gravitate towards this or that child to satisfy not solely 
straightforward parental emotions, but out-of-date emotions, 
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so the children, and even an only child, may gravitate in its love 
needs and security needs towards one or other of the parents. 
And this indeed not alone in terms of a sterotyped Oedipus 
complex, but in order to gain its own ends in various ways. One 
well-known phenomenon is the manner in which, particularly 
only, children step in between parents, jealously obstructing 
the latters’ love relationship or even everyday interests. Many 
a child has been known to bring relationships periously near the 
breaking point by alienating the parents’ love of one another by 
provoking and accentuating differences. Examples can be cited 
of children developing such strong fixations on one parent, that 
the other has felt so isolated that only in infidelity could he or 
she find solace. In other cases the mere appearance of a child 
in a marriage can light up an early hostility or an unrealized 
need which encourages greater and greater divergence in the 
parents’ love and esteem of one another. And furthermore, a 
parent might escape from marriage, mainly to escape from 
children who represent, however unconsciously, past and in- 
tolerable rivairies. It can be seen that such situations and ex- 
amples throw a light upon what proves to be the most bitter 
aspect of the divorce procedures, namely, the question of the 
custody of children. 

Judges, and those who are on occasion called in to advise 
them regarding the custody of children of divorcées, need to 
draw some conclusions as to the personality of the contestants 
before humane decisions can be reached. Attempts to draw 
character sketches of the contestants in divorce procedures are 
likely to fail, unless, which the legal procedure does not 
sufficiently consider, the life story of both parties in some depth 
is disclosed. Obviously this is rarely possible, seeing that the 
legal procedure is concerned in the main with the sifting of 
evidence regarding infidelity and cruelty, or mental aberration 
when the latter gives ground for dissolution of marriage. 
Sometimes a knowledge of personality peculiarities seeps 
through in evidence or is occasionally maliciously suggested 
by either party in their efforts to deny, as in cruelty cases. 
Both sides are naturally inclined to veil the truth. It is even 
doubtful whether a skilled psychiatrist giving evidence in a 
court can draw more than academic and even tendentious 
conclusions from his only passing acquaintance with both 
parties. Such perfunctory conclusions do not throw sufficient 
light on character, for both infidelity and cruelty may spring 
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from a variety of causes only realized when mental depths are 
explored. It is in exploring these depths that the quality of 
parenthood is exposed and, when these traits are brought 
into the open, wise decisions on custody can be reached. From 
the richness of his experience both as judge and as man, the 
judge may be able to form shrewd intuitive judgements in 
deciding what is best for the child or children. But from one’s 
experience of such situations it is seen that decisions regarding 
custody too often prove to be largely experimental. The 
method of trial and error causes delay and sometimes great 
suffering to parents as well as to the children involved. 

We have learnt a great deal about the problem of separation 
and its psychological consequences apart from divorce cases, 
from the lopsided family without open cleavages. The relation- 
ships of parents to children often stands revealed in the field 
of child psychiatry when the tensions between parents due to 
divergence of character and interests have been found to have evil 
effects upon the children. Not only are parents separated from 
their children through sickness, war, and passing quarrels, but 
a sense of separation and insecurity is felt when parents are at 
loggerheads with one another, when love is intuitively felt to 
have evaporated from the union or when divergent interests 
produce their feelings of insecurity in children. In these 
situations the student of the problem has a kind of fore- 
knowledge as to what would happen if a breach occurred in 
the marriage, and one or other of the parents were psycho- 
logically lost to the child. 

Neurotic anxiety in the child, said Freud, was due to its 
feeling that it would never see its mother or father again. 
This may be very objective in nature if the mother really does 
go away, but if the child has had counter-feelings regarding 
her, submerged though they may be, it may fear that its own 
destructive feelings have led to her departure, or that she has 
gone away because of her rejection of it. To differentiate be- 
tween these two sources of anxiety, that is, inner or outer, 
needs skilled inspection, and even the sympathetic and in- 
tuitive judge may not be able to draw such distinctions and so 
give adequate advice on the question of custody. Furthermore, 
the parents themselves in their claim to custody may be unable 
consciously to give adequate grounds for their motives. It is 
natural enough for a judge to conclude, and psychiatrists would 
frequently support him, that it is desirable that a mother should 
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have, in the light of nature, the first claim on her young 
children, even if she be the guilty party in a divorce suit; 
and even when the judge allows reasonable access by a father 
to his children, the mother, in virtue of her resentments, may so 
denigrate the father’s character that his access to his children 
may do more harm than good. Children themselves are seen 
by judges for at most a brief interview, and it is doubtful, 
except in most florid cases where character deviations of the 
parents are outspoken, that the children are able to speak their 
own minds. Like adults, they can deny their feelings of loss or 
danger; they cannot easily clarify their loyalties and their 
love. They may put up a brave yet inadequate facade of 
indifference. In children who are relatively normal (and the 
children of divorcées are likely to be disturbed), they cannot 
always put up an adequate defence to support them against 
the inner dangers which lie beneath the show of indifference. 
If the rift in the family has been due to the hostile impulses of 
parents, such impulses may become woven into the minds of 
the children. Yet without overt hostility on the part of the 
parents towards one another, the children involved in custody 
procedures may be hostile to the very parent with whom they 
have chosen to stay. 

It should now be clear that if the custody problem is to 
reach anything like a solution it cannot be arrived at through 
the use of blue prints of standard, or as it were, prefabricated 
marital and family patterns. Each personality is unique, and 
every family pattern has a quality of its own, and its own 
causal roots. If the happy destiny of the children is the crying 
need in divorce cases involving them, then the judge should 
always be prepared, except in the simplest type of case, to call 
for the advice of a psychiatrist, skilled in the analysis of marital 
situations, and above all with a knowledge of depth psychology. 
Where custody is in question, the contestants should be obliged 
to submit themselves to a social psychiatric study carried out 
with sympathy and certainly not with psychological dog- 
matism. The psychiatrist’s advice is sought, but his conclusions 
need not necessarily be accepted with finality, indeed, cannot 
be while our knowledge of human psychology is still more 
suggestive than final. Legal procedures cannot be abrogated, 
but they can be woven into such knowledge of human psy- 
chology as is found to be relevant in the particular case. 
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O Wedding Guest 


Kay M. Baxter 


lumbering and capacious omnibus of the Christian faith, 

the principal difficulty in discussing marriage, divorce, 
and remarriage, lies in the wide variety of opinions held as to 
the nature of marriage and in the intricate linking of lay ideas 
about weddings with the sacraments of the Church, and (though 
this is less often mentioned) with the deepest Christian insights 
about personality. Since we are, on the whole, an undoctrinaire 
lot, and pretty muddle-headed anyhow, discussion frequently 
turns into a quoting of Bishops, or a simple swapping of case 
histories, resulting in quite a cheerful glow of indignation against 
a variable ‘they’ (heartless Anglo-Catholic rigorists or Broad 
Churchmen who couldn’t care less), but generating, as a rule, 
more heat than light. It is therefore quite certain that what 
follows will be hotly repudiated by other members of the 
Church of England, both cleric and lay, and it is only presented 
as the fruit of experience of one lay member still much in the 
dark after some twenty years of pondering the matter. I shall 
at least try to avoid case histories. 

Let us be clear to begin with that the utilitarians have most 
of the debating points. If divorce and remarriage were freed 
from the disabling influence of the Christian element in the 
country, and if there were no loss of social prestige connected 
with marriage breakdown (in some sections of society there is 
very little, but there still is a little) if changing one’s marriage 
partner were as freely accepted as changing one’s job, life, it 
can be argued, would be a lot easier for everyone. It can be 
argued. 

The equally well-worn arguments about the stability of the 
home for children, and the safeguards of the structure of 
society, will be marshalled against the utilitarian proposals. 
But I do not think that the real difference between the Christian 
and the non-Christian idea of marriage is delineated truly in 
arguments such as these. Not all Christians are absolutely 
stupid or absolutely heartless, and many recognize that happy 
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homes result from Registry Office contracts, and that happy 
offspring are reared by divorced and remarried couples, 


happier, at times, than the homes and offspring of those’ 


married in church. 

Perhaps it will be useful to try first to separate out the 
various strands of opinion among those who marry. There is a 
section of public opinion in the Church of England which 
regards marriage as a sacrament and not as a social convention. 
This means, as I understand it, that in a Christian marriage, 
by an act of free will, through the invocation of the Holy 
Spirit, the supernatural is mixed with the natural order, 
irreversibly. Having been baptized, no one can unbaptize you, 
having been confirmed, no one can unconfirm you, and having 
been married, no one can unmarry you. Not all Anglicans share 
this view. To the non-Christian it is, evidently, a nonsense, and 
as near magic as makes no difference. To the sacramentalist it 
makes sense. But we will return to the sacramentalist’s view 
later. There is another section of public opinion which wants 
a white wedding, wants to be a Radiant Bride, wants the good 
luck that is said to follow a marriage in church, and the 
prestige attached thereto. And yet another section simply likes 
getting married for the cash value, whether it be silver salvers 
or the possibility of big alimony in the future. And since all 
human beings are mixed and the spirit bloweth where it listeth, 
it is quite impossible to know which individual in any group 
will, as the result of a church service, suddenly be the recipient 
of a religious experience; you simply daren’t discriminate. If a 
couple want a church wedding and are not absolutely dis- 
qualified from having one, you simply can’t refuse it, whoever 
you are. But these groups, though large and important, are 
certainly not the readers of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

The people about whom our real difficulties arise are those 
who are represented in Jane Ayres’s article ‘Divorce and the 
Archbishop’ * - the religious humanists, the ‘extra-ecclesias- 
tical Church,’ one would like to call them — in an understanding 
of whose position may well be found the true kernel of salvation 
for us all, over this painful problem. They are every whit as 
serious as Church people are in their desire for happy and good 
marriages. They are equally prepared to undergo personal 
hardship and suffering to achieve a good life for children be- 
gotten in love. They have extremely high moral standards, and 
to speak of ‘laxity of view’ in their connection is sheerly igno- 
* THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, May, 1955. 
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rant. On the contrary, they rather resemble the earnest Ameri- 
can couple who used to ask themselves at breakfast each day, 
‘Is our marriage developing correctly or ought we to give each 
other our freedom?’ They think more logically than many 
Churchmen and they act on their beliefs. With much of Miss 
Ayres’s article I, as a Churchwoman, am in complete agree- 
ment. I am sure, however, that we have both to go a good deal 
further before we get to the truth. 

It often seems to the outsider as though the Church’s 
intransigence (where it is intransigent) over divorce and 
remarriage is just another example of clerical determination to 
tangle everything up as totally as possible. What I want to try 
to do is to show (though I myself do not go all the way with the 
rigorists) that the rigorist attitude has real relevance to theories 
about the integration of personality which arise out of Christian 
doctrine. 

Christianity is not an idealist religion, it is an incarnational 
one, and where Church people (perhaps) differ most from these 
others is in their insistence on the fact that, without God, 
without Grace, Man is Legion, split, disintegrated, beside him- 
self. With God, he can become whole. But he must de whole. 
He cannot disown any part of himself. He, the whole complex 
of relationships that any man is, must, voluntarily, admit the 
access of grace. ‘Just as I am... .’ 

We hold, too, that the effects of action and suffering are real 
and are permanent. They persist in the integrated personality. 
The Body of the risen Christ bore the five wounds, Bunyan’s 
hero carried his marks and scars with him when he went down 
into the river. In this, we are in line with psychological findings. 
It is at peril to a man’s wholeness that he denies the reality of 
any part of his past experience. 

Furthermore, the Christian has to accept the fact that he is 
not alone in the world. He cannot ‘Live his own life’ — nor are 
his marks and scars to be self-inflicted; they are to be incurred 
in the normal course of duty, often at the hands of his nearest 
and dearest. 

I crowned her with bliss and she me with thorn, 
I led her to chamber, and she me to die, 

I brought her to worship, and she me to scorn; 
I did her reverence and she me villany. 

It is thus quite impossible, from the Christian’s point of 
view, to discard a marriage without damage to himself. The 
examples given above have to do with physical life. The deep 
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intense biological experience which right physical mating is, is 
something which only the coldest-blooded or most feather- 
brained could brush off as a ‘mere episode’ —even were full 
physical satisfaction lacking, no such invasion of personal 
privacy as the exchange of rights over the body could be 
regarded as unimportant. To the Christian, who has learned 
to regard all deep experience as an aspect of the Divine, it 
would enjoy a particular importance, if only because the 
enlargement of range, the liberation of spirit gained through 
the love of husband or wife, has so often enabled us, however 
stumblingly, to apprehend the love of God. But there is more. 
The overspill of Divine Love is creation in its own image. 
What gives marriage its special status, its pre-eminence in the 
whole series of human relationships, is that it alone holds the 
potentiality of procreation, and I wish to heaven I could think 
of a less pompous expression for what I’m trying to say. 

Continuing to set aside for the moment all question of sacra- 
mentalism, what does all this amount to? — an attempt to clear 
the way for a statement, in a non-religious vocabulary, of the 
rigorist position with regard to marriage. Can we sum it up 
like this ? Man seeks wholeness, and seeks it in relationship — in 
marriage he commits his wholeness to a particular relationship 
and he and his mate, exchanging rights over their bodies, seek 
mutual joy, and take upon themselves the heavy responsibility 
of creating, for like joy, other human personalities. Such an 
undertaking must be for life, for the whole of life is involved 
in it. The contract which seals a couple’s determination to take 
the first public step on this path is irrevocable, neither party 
being freed of the contract except by the death of the other. 

The reason given for this position is that it is a law of the 
Church. This law is based upon a searching study of the words 
of Jesus Christ and their interpretation by St Paul and by the 
Fathers. It is a law evolved by men experienced in the human 
heart and soberly, often tenderly, anxious for the eternal 
welfare of their fellow-Christians. Is this all right? 

All right? Perfectly —- were it not for human nature, were 
man a predictable quantity, were woman a mathematical 
constant, and if the parties most concerned knew at all what it 
was they so blithely were contracting to do and be, and before 
Whom they stood, and to what end. 

For the plain fact is that the vast majority of couples who 
marry, in church or out, thoughtful or thoughtless, do so under 
the influence of the blind infant Cupid, in the flush of young 
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physical desire, knowing only that they must be right because 
they are ‘crazily happy’. Should any doubts assail them, the 
behaviour and pressures of the world around them conspire 
to reassure them or to silence them. The almost clinically exact 
terminology of the marriage service is glossed over as a 
formality or is simply so edged with couleur de rose that its sharp 
definitions convey no warning. At best, if they decide on a white 
wedding in church, the couple may have a ‘talk’ from the 
priest who is to marry them; what he says seems to them, in 
the delicate secrecy of their love for each other, rather shocking; 
in any case their minds are on each other, not on him. Just 
before marriage is the moment of all others least propitious for 
calm consideration of the nature of marriage. The dress is 
ordered, the ring, the bridesmaids’ presents, the Moss Bros. 
suit, the invitations — it is all far too late, and anyhow they’re 
‘crazily happy.’ And so they are married, their mothers’ tears 
assisting. It is all rather odd. 

Do you ask me to say that the ceremony we have just 
witnessed, where two untried children, at an altar to an Un- 
known God, make a vow with unimagined implications, and 
a promise concerning personalities as yet hardly in bud,—do 
you ask me to agree that this ceremony marks their only chance 
ever to build a Christian marriage? If this proves a hideous 
mistake, if it crashes in a year, or sinks slowly into'ruin in ten 
years, do you ask me to believe that they can never try again? 
When, in every other failure a man can make in life, there is 
hope of beginning again, am I to think that here, where the 
highest possibilities are at stake, there is to be no second 
chance? I will not believe that you have the mind of Christ if 
you ask me to believe this. 

In the end it is only those who have been through the mill 
who know what it’s really like. Don’t think, for a moment, of 
anyone’s ‘sin’—in the sense of one person’s ‘fault’ in the 
marriage relation. Imagine rather the existence of two Church 
people in whom life has died, not because of any willed failure 
in fidelity or tolerance, but because they married in ignorance 
of their own identity, and of the stern discipline marriage 
imposes, and now find, by one of those cruel freaks of nature, 
that, instead of being able to rub along as most can and do, they 
kill each other by inches. Yet each of these dead partners could 
live and grow if they could be released from marriage bonds 
which have become worse than shackles. Coleridge knew this 
well — under the hot and copper sky of the Ancient Mariner’s 
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Voyage the whole matter is discussed — but of that more later. 
Let us stay for the moment with our Churchman and woman. 
What, in God’s name, can they themselves do about it if there’s 
no second chance? (We shall see that Coleridge knew about 
that too.) What can they do? Shall one of them become ‘the 
guilty party’ ? Even if they ‘do a Herbert,’ one must technically 
desert the other. Who would really dare to say, in any given 
case of this sort, who was innocent or who guilty, where such 
subtle threads run in the human spirit ? Nor can anyone outside 
estimate the breach in human confidence (trust in self as well 
as trust in any other) which is suffered by failure in the marriage 
relationship — simple failure, without any question of sin. 


Here, where I had garnered up my store, 

To be discarded thence . . . 
It was that blow which killed Othello as well as Desdemona, 
both ‘innocent parties.’ To be told about this, in confession 
whether religious or of friendship, is still not to know it. 

It is worth examining the Ancient Mariner for light on this 
situation. The Mariner committed out of pure ignorance an 
irrevocable act. He shot the Albatross, the bird of love to all 
the crew. Immediately, he became outcast — isolated from the 
rest. How did he escape from this intolerable situation? He 
was first led, through a despair which brought upon him the 
compassion of ‘Mary Queen,’ to a new vision of life (in the 
water snakes as God’s creation). His simple response to this 
vision released him from the decomposing corpse of his irre- 
vocable act. 

from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


There then follows the most precise and moving description of 
the effects of absolution that any one is likely to write — dew, 
sleep, rain, lightness. The dead-calm was broken. He was 
whole, human alive — and alone. He was unable still to establish 
any relationship with the men who had died when the Night- 
mare Life-in-Death and her Spectral Mate won the game they 
played for dead men’s souls. 

The body of my brother’s son 

Stood by me, knee to knee 

The body and I pulled at one rope 

But he said naught to me. 


And what did the Mariner do? He sought out someone who 
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should have been able to help. ‘As soon as he reached dry land 
he went to the Hermit — the Hermit Good, who 


Kneels at morn and noon and eve; 
He hath a cushion plump, 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak stump. 


A fair description? Hardly, perhaps; but Coleridge was in 
pain, as many of us have been and are. The Mariner seeks to 
be shriven — he seeks penance. It is something he must have 
and he is confident that the Hermit will have it to give. And 
the Hermit Good has not the faintest idea what he’s talking 
about, nor where he has been, nor what he needs. Crossing his 
own brow for safety, the Hermit disappears from the story, and 
it’s only the Wedding Guest who is left (and the Wordsworths 
who probably understood little more than the Hermit did.) 
This is no place for a full examination of The Ancient Mariner 
on Canon Law, but the statements are fairly plain to anyone 
who reads poetry. 

How does this affect marriage and divorce and remarriage 
in the Church? I think it makes clear, in non-ecclesiastical 
terms, the experience of the death of love between human 
beings; the despair, the isolation, the appalling sense of guilt. 
A murderer may experience something of the same horror. 
But the poem makes clear also what the human soul seeks in 
such a situation. It seeks first, supernatural aid — no one of his 
companions can even cry out for help, 

Every tongue for utter drought 
Is withered at the root. 


The soul is released only by Grace. Secondly it seeks social 
restoration and seeks it through ritual. And it is here that we 
can return from the Mariner to our couple and to the immediate 
needs of our society. 

There are many who deny the validity or the need of ritual. 
In spite of Hitler and Mau Mau, in spite of Jung and the Earl 
Marshal, and Margaret Read and Billy Graham, they deny 
the fact that man is a ritual animal. But he is, nevertheless, 
and he has made, in the marriage service, a binding ritual. 

If there is to be a ritual for binding there must also be one 
for loosing, and it must be a penitential ritual, which takes 
away sin. It is kind but useless to conduct hole-and-corner 
blessings which are just a tender-hearted compromise because 
religious people can’t endure the sufferings of their fellows. 
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We need, and need badly, a rite for the re-entry into the 
Church of those whose marriages have crashed and who are 
genuinely and in humility desirous of building, in the teeth and 
in the light of a failure, a marriage that shall be truly Christian. 
We shall find such a rite only by hard thinking and patient 
experiment. But we must experiment. The disciplines and the 
rituals that have proved so potent a force in the life of the race 
must be expanded to include, not to exclude, those who are 
in most need of the ‘deep therapy’ that ritual (as anthropolo- 
gists and psychologists know) can and does effect. And it is we 
who know what it’s like down there in the swamps, out there 
under the copper sky, who must do the thinking. 

We need a rite wherein the society to which the protagonists 
belong is as much involved as in the first marriage ceremony, 
for when a marriage fails its failure is never the fault of only 
two people. 

But as well as a rite we need instruction. We must be pre- 
pared to teach the little we know about human relationship to 
those who wili marry, and it must be continuous teaching from 
a very young age: the teachers must themselves be prepared 
to go on learning all the time. The Wedding Guest may beat 
his breast, but his duty is to listen to the Mariner. 

And here I have to return to the sacramentalist position 
which, however inadequately I understand it and express it, 
does remain, for me, the truest way of apprehension. I think 
we have so to deepen and ennoble our whole concept of the 
dignity and importance of human relationships that our 
children know in their bones that it is here that man /ives, and 
not in TV or motor cars or jets or mink or publications, or even 
theses for doctorates. If we can so grasp, ourselves, that the 
‘Be it unto me’ of Mary signified a total assent to the total 
demand of Love, and if further we can really face, in the 
implications of the Passion, what that demand may be, and if, 
having done that, we can realize that such a penetration of 
flesh by spirit must result in a ‘new creature,’ we shall not, in 
our approach to Christian marriage, fall so far behind the high 
seriousness of our humanist brothers and sisters. But I believe 
it is impossible, to Christians, to reach this kind of high serious- 
ness except by regarding human life sacramentally, and that 
is to regard human union as indeed a parable of, and a training 
ground for, that Union with the Divine which is the ultimate 


purpose of life. 
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Good Reading 


Wherever books and authors are talked about, 
The Times Literary Supplement is talked about 
too. For more than half a century it has kept 
its place as the foremost critical weekly in the 
world. Its aim is to promote learning without 
pedantry, and liveliness without affectation. It 
cultivates a fine palate so as to choose not only 
between good and bad, but between the subtle 
shades of contemporary writing which lie 
between extremes. 


The Times Literary Supplement reviews not 


only all important English and American books, 
but also a choice of new books throughout 


it does not touch, and a review in The Times 
Literary Supplement is often itself literature. 
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The New Babylon’: II 


Marriage in Iraq 


Desmond Stewart and John Haylock 


figures about the sexual behaviour of Iraqi men; as toa com- 
panion volume on Iraqi women, anyone who tried even to 
begin it would be in danger. The men would be unreliable 
informants; either they would exaggerate hopelessly, or would 
pietistically disclaim any sex life at all. The impersonal inter- 
rogator in his white coat is as alien as the quietly scribbling 
psycho-analyst to the Iraqi way of living. The outsider can 
therefore only hazard guesses, based on conversations, hints, 
admissions, things he has glimpsed with his own eyes, or heard 
reported by others. Much that he says will doubtless be wrong. 
Certain guiding threads, each brightly coloured, are found, 
however, in the woven fabric of emotional life. One is the 
contrast between bedouin ideals, still strong in the mental back- 
ground of Arab peoples, and settled ideals, of a people largely 
agricultural or mercantile; the Bedouin before, and after, Islam 
are famous for extravagant passion, for poetry in word and 
deed ; the settled riverside people, hoeing their fields or trading 
in little shops, have the fierce possessiveness which becomes, 
with women, jealousy and the veil. A golden thread is the bright 
sun ; chastity, theoretically possible in Inverness, is impossible, 
the Arabs believe, in their own fierce climate. A sombre but 
dominant thread is the influence of Islam, a religion both 
practical and in some ways puritan. With the youth, a gaudy 
thread of artificial silk is the influence of the modern cinema, 
just as in their elders’ lives there was the influence of Romanti- 
cism and the reputation of Lord Byron. These together make 
up something of the Arab attitude to sex. More complicated, 
and with roots going far back to a primitive time, when war 
was a direct contest between man and man, hand to hand, and 
when women were the spoils of war, is the contempt for the 


S* far, no Iraqi Kinsey has emerged to give precise facts and 


* This is the second extract from a forthcoming book by Desmond 
Stewart and John Haylock, to be published in the New Year by Messrs. 
Collins. 
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passive role in sexual love; the man, active and powerful, is the 
conqueror, like the lion of Babylon trampling on the conquered. 

The position of women in Iraq is full of paradoxes. In some 
ways they have been freer under Mecca than under Rome. 
Since the time of Muhammad they have had control over their 
own property; a privilege only gained in Europe recently. On 
the other hand, the Quran declares that God has appointed 
men as wards over women, and this is almost universally the 
accepted state. The woman has great influence in her own 
home, but Euripides’ line that ‘outside the house a woman is 
of no count’ would be agreed to by many, if not all Moslems. 
While it is quite false to believe that the women of Iraq are 
crushed, the general attitude divides all women into two 
rigidly separate compartments: honourable women, whom one 
marries, and those with whom one passes the time, or amuses 
oneself (yetwenis, in Arabic). A family’s honour depends entirely 
on its women. This is the reason why a girl’s birth causes 
disquiet. The usual congratulation is changed to ‘May God be 
kinder to you next time’; not because girls are not loved — they 
are — but because through the girl shame may come upon the 
family. Countless stories are told about Iraqis sensitive in this 
way to their family’s honour. Many of the stories are true and 
recent. One concerns an old man of saintly aspect who used to 
sit in a certain café every afternoon in his spotless white turban. 
One afternoon a friend said to him, ‘Abu Jassim, there is a stain 
on your turban.’ Straightway the old man returned to his house 
and slew, with regret, his wife, imagining that the blot referred 
to her. He then returned to the café. Again his friend leant 
across to him over the domino board, ‘Abu Jassim, are you 
blind? Cannot you see there’s a stain on your turban?’ This 
time the old man slew his only daughter. When the friend again 
rebuked him, he said, in despair: ‘But who else is there to 
dishonour me? I have left neither wife nor daughter.’ The 
friend then brought him a mirror and showed a smear of mud 
on his turban’s white folds. This hypersensitivity to his women’s 
honour is fortunately on the wane. But while crimes of slyness 
and blackmail are very rare in Baghdad, crimes of violence are 
common; there is a ward in the Royal Hospital full of people 
stabbed for honour. Modern public opinion is against such 
radical behaviour. The law, however, is still lenient with crimes 
of passion; any attempt to adopt the severe English law would 
run violently against majority. Indeed, an Englishman who 
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asserted that he would not kill his wife or sister if they mis- 
behaved, would be regarded with more wonder than respect. 
This attitude of mind is found not only among the pious. A 
prominent Iraqi Communist had a daughter of great beauty 
(raven hair, cherry lips, flashing eyes of a gazelle) at one of the 
colleges. She followed in her father’s footsteps by distributing 
Communist pamphlets and indulging in other forbidden 
activities. A group of her college friends — girls and boys mix in 
great friendliness at the colleges — went to the girl’s father to 
ask him to warn Hind not to embroil herself with the police. 
The atheist father received them coldly. 

‘If my daughter has done anything dishonourable with a 
man, tell me, that I may slay her like a sacrificial sheep. If she 
has taken part in politics she is an adult human being, and that 
is her own business.’ 

So much for good girls; they may study with boys, go to the 
cinema with girls, or with their families; but they must not flirt 
or dance. Bad girls may do whatever they like. The rich ones 
live in charming little villas and entertain the most important 
people at late suppers. Many of the poor ones lived, till recently, 
in a special walled section of the old city, with one tiny entrance 
where two policemen stood guard, frisking all who entered, in 
case some male relative was bringing a weapon to unsmirch his 
honour; it was an anthill of little cells, thronged all evening by 
a fairground multitude. The cabinet of Dr Fadhil Jamali 
dismantled this area in 1954, pulling down the shoddy houses 
to make an open space, a garden of rest perhaps. For weeks, 
pathetic little carts carried off bundles of clothing, battered old 
wardrobes, still more battered beds: where? It was said that 
these unfortunates would be taught plain sewing and other 
useful crafts by the ladies of the Red Crescent. It was also said 
that New Baghdad, a modernistic little suburb ten miles out in 
the desert would be turned over to their settlement. A few weeks 
later the floods started, and New Baghdad was 6 feet under the 
Tigris overflow. The women have been absorbed, rumour now 
has it, into the ‘secret’ houses, known to the police, but winked 
at, in the outskirts of Karrada and Battaween. It is doubtful if 
prostitution can be abolished with the stroke of the pen in 
Baghdad any more than any other city where men are frus- 
trated and to marry costs a lot. 

Because of the taboos surrounding women, the gawad or 
pimp plays a larger part in life, and therefore in oaths, than in 
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most other countries. (The female street-walker is almost 
unknown; though one reason which modern Moslems advance 
for disapproving of the veil is that it enables. women to go 
wherever they like in anonymity.) Literally, gawad means one 
who guides, and the pandar does precisely this. Ranging from 
saucy ragamuffins to elegant young men in flowered shirts and 
jeans, their job is hard on shoe-leather, and those who take it 
up must have real zeal. It is a calling despised by public 
opinion. To call someone ibn gawad is the rudest insult. On the 
films, if one actor seems to be introducing an actress to another 
male, the cheaper seats will shout_ya gawad! Marriage bureaux 
and lonely hearts clubs would receive the same abuse by Abu 
Jassim, if he knew such things existed. Not that he would not 
patronize them. Hypocrisy, where such matters are concerned, 
is commoner than frankness in Baghdad as everywhere. 

Except for the women of the family, Iraqis are very tolerant 
in matters of sex. The law relating to homosexuality is a hun- 
dred years ahead of the law in England or America. It inter- 
venes only when violence is used, or when someone is seduced 
under the age of consent. General Abdul Muttalib, of the 
Iraqi Army, contributed an authoritative article (curiously 
illustrated) on male and female homosexuality in the Arab 
world to the American journal, Sexology, which sells more than 
any other monthly in the Baghdad bookshops. The Montagu 
case in England was followed by a large and shocked public 
opinion ; amazed as Englishmen might be, who discovered that 
witch-burning was still being practised in some South American 
state. One doctor said: ‘But if they are over sixteen, and not 
doing it where it would bring shame to the public places of 
London, what business is it of the policemen ?’ 

Effeminate men are not admired, and Iraqi sex life, whatever 
it may be, is conducted with the utmost decorum. 





* * 





* * 





The difficulties of emotional development can be written 


calmly on paper. In living flesh they are written with greater 
pain; and those they pain the most are those whose misery will 
play a disproportionate part in politics and general life. Abu 
Jassim is not frustrated, any more than the hard-working fellah 
in the country village. The educated townsman often is, and 
his frustration is the petrol whose explosion is heard, even 
in far off Surbiton, in riots or revolution. 
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Abbas, a student of chemistry at the College of Sciences, is 
an example. He studies under an Iraqi doctor whose brilliance 
attracted his professors at Cambridge, and who was offered big 
inducements to work in England, and also under an American 
from Wisconsin brought to Iraq under the Fulbright scheme. 
He dresses with the utmost elegance that his minuscule income 
permits, and in politics fluctuates easily between extreme 
nationalism and extreme communism. A Shiak Moslem, his 
roots are in one of the holy cities, where his father and mother 
still live; only in Baghdad he forgets these roots to some extent, 
argues about Wajudia (existentialism), subscribes to each new 
Communist magazine before it is suppressed, believes that most 
of the Development Board schemes are secret Western plots, 
that the new schools being built are designed as barracks for 
British soldiers, that the new artesian wells in the desert are to 
slake American thirsts, and that the lake formed by the Dahuk 
Dam is for imperialist seaplanes to land upon. As a boy in 
Kerbela, among the palm trees, he wore a wishdasha after com- 
ing home from school. His adolescence was hopeful and happy, 
and his relationships with his friends were both romantic and 
carnal. Having come to Baghdad as a student, his allowance 
was too small to dress him like Robert Taylor, or even to buy 
all the books he needed. He took on a job at the Posts and 
Telegraphs, working through the middle of the night, decipher- 
ing Reuter telegrams. Girls in Kerbela had been, outside his 
family circle, veiled mysteries, and, judging them by his own 
sisters, not mysteries he was particularly anxious to uncover. 
In Baghdad, a cinema-goer, he was subjected to the onslaught 
of half-naked American women. He reacted with Arab fire. At 
the same time, in the college, there were girl students, most of 
them not very smart, not very beautiful, not very interested in 
making the best of themselves. Some of them, however, had the 
doe eyes of poetry and the raven locks and lithe figures. His 
knowledge of women was thus confined to drinking innocent 
coca colas with the girl students in the noisy club, and one or 
two visits to secret houses on the outskirts of the city, where the 
women were perfunctory and in a hurry. Like the Papuan boys 
described by Margaret Mead, the romance in his life had been 
with his friends, in the palm groves round Kerbela, on summer 
nights, in frond-made huts, playing the dumbuk and ood, the 
drum and flute, with no strangers present. 

In his third year at college, a message reached him from 
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Kerbela that his father wanted him to go home next Friday. 
His father worked as a petty government official, and now, in 
the evening of his life, earned £25 a month. No sooner had 
Abbas reached Kerbela and his father’s small house near the 
tomb of the martyr Hussain, than he was told: ‘It is time for 
you to marry, that is why I sent for you.’ This was not the first 
time he had heard these words. 

‘How can I marry, Father? I am not earning any money.’ 

‘It is the duty of every man to marry. You are now twenty- 
two. When I was your age I had been married four years. 
Your brother Medhi married when he was twenty. I have been 
thinking about this for a long time, and your mother agrees, 
and we have decided that the daughter of Hussein the chemist 
would make you a good wife. Hussein himself is willing to give 
her to you.’ 

‘But I haven’t seen her At college many of the boys see the 
girls they are going to marry. They choose their wives for them- 
selves. Surely it is better, Father, for me to marry when I’ve 
finished my studies and have a job?’ But the young man saw it 
was useless to protest, and although he had no desire for mar- 
riage, and dreaded its responsibilities, he gave way to his 
father’s wish. 

‘It is my wish you should marry, Abbas, for I know nothing 
about the modern customs of Baghdad. I believe the rich now 
drink alcohol and dance at their weddings? No son of mine 
would ever be so depraved. Your mother and I will make all 
the arrangements, and we will have the betrothal party a 
month from to-day.’ 

When Abbas had ever tried to argue with his father the old 
man had taken refuge in his age and sickness. Nor would his 
brother and sister, who agreed with Abbas’s point of view, stand 
up to their father. But his sister knew Hussein’s daughter, 
her brother’s fifteen-year-old bride to be, and she was ready to 
help as much as possible. The girl had been to a primary school 
for three years, but had never set foot outside Kerbela. Abbas’s 
sister would ask her to tea in their house one afternoon, and 
Abbas would burst into the room as if by mistake, and so get a 
glimpse at least of his future wife. But the glimpse he got was 
very fleeting, and there were so many women in the room that 
he could not remember what his fiancée looked like. Mean- 

while, preparations for the marriage continued: a new gold ring 
shone on Abbas’s right hand, and the two old men had long 
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circuitous discussions before it was agreed that Abbas’s father 
would pay the chemist £150 and the betrothal party could take 
place. 

Abbas and his father had invitation cards printed in gold 
lettering and sent to all their male friends; the invitation was 
to the house between two and six. All the morning of the party 
Mehdi and his cousins worked ‘at stringing up coloured bulbs 
across the courtyard, arranging chairs exactly right, hanging 
flags, rugs and religious oleographs on the walls, putting in the 
middle a table with two gaudy imitation trees bought by 
Abbas’s mother in a moment of extravagance some years ago. 
Abbas’s sister and younger brother filled cellophane bags with 
sweets and tied a handkerchief to each packet. Abbas, who had 
similarly prepared for his brother’s wedding stayed in the 
background; he was not expected to take part in, or even 
appear at, the reception. The invitations had been sent, the 
mullah had visited his house, he had told him he was willing 
to marry the daughter of Hussein the chemist, the decorations 
were nearly complete, it was impossible to change the plans 
now, it was too late. 

The guests began to arrive. Apart from a few of his fellow- 
students, they were mostly rickety old men with fezes, some 
with black turbans and hennaed beards, cronies of his father’s, 
who came salaaming into the courtyard, and sat down, 
touching their foreheads and breasts, and murmuring Allah bil 
khair! Abbas’s small brother and cousins handed round cigar- 
ettes and sherbet, and then the packets of sweets and handker- 
chiefs. All the afternoon guests filed in and out of the courtyard, 
none of them saying more than the conventional formule of 
greeting, none of them staying for longer than five minutes. 
Like all Islamic ceremonies, it was dignified and solemn. 

When evening came and the last guest had gone, Abbas 
asked if he could go and see his wife, as his fiancée had now 
officially become. 

‘You know you cannot see her until the wedding night,’ his 
father said, irritably, as though to a small child. 

‘But is she not my wife? I want to discuss with her what 
furniture she’ll buy with the dowry money.’ 

‘If you want to discuss anything with her, you must tell your 
mother, and she will do it for you. To-morrow you must sign 
the wedding contract.’ 

Next day Abbas unwillingly put his signature to the con- 
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tract; under it he promised to pay his wife £200 in the event 
of his wanting to divorce her, and the same sum in instalments 
during their married life. This was the complete bond. How 
could he ever hope to have £200? 

The wedding night was fixed for a day at the beginning of 
the summer holidays. A room was arranged for him and his 
wife at his father’s house, and was furnished with the furniture 
bought by his mother-in-law. As his brother Mehid and his 
wife already lived in the same house, there would be consider- 
able overcrowding when the new menage was installed. 

At five in the afternoon Abbas’s friends called for him at his 
house and escorted him to the public bath. In the domed 
hammad they helped him to wash, shave his body hair, accom- 
panying this with shrewd advice and lewd suggestions. Amidst 
the laughter he alone was glum. Then vociferously they 
returned to his house for the wedding dinner. Meanwhile, the 
girl was being prepared by her friends for the same occasion. 
When, with their assistance, she had put on her bright blue 
dress with gold flowers, she sat in a chair in the middle of the 
room and laughed nervously at her admirers. Their dinner 
over, Abbas and his escort left the house and went to a café 
where they drank glasses of tea and he was given encourage- 
ment. In two taxis the bride and her friends went to Abbas’s 
house to await his return. All the way the attendant girls let 
out shrill joy cries — lu-lu-lu-lu. Presently Abbas and his party 
clambered into three taxis, illuminated from within by hurri- 
cane lamps, and drove round the town. In the first taxi a two- 
man band consisting of a trumpet and a drum played energe- 
tically. Abbas sat stiffly in the back of the last taxi, his face pale 
in the bright light. He had a hollow feeling in his stomach and 
felt slightly sick. Left alone by his friends at his house door, he 
went inside and met his mother in the courtyard. She led him 
in silence to his bedroom where the bride was waiting, kissed 
him, and told him to go in. Sitting on the sofa he found a dark, 
skinny little girl; on a small table in front of her was a plate of 
sweetmeats and two table napkins. He smiled weakly and held 
out his hand. She rose and kissed his hand. After an awkward 
silence they both sat on the sofa and began to eat the sweets. 
He asked for a glass of water, sickened by all the sweetness, and 
she quickly got up and brought him one. He looked at his wife 
again; she seemed so childlike and thin, despite her lipstick, 

powder and rouge — the first privilege of a married woman. 
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Recoiling suddenly from contact with this childlike stranger, 
he rushed from the room. A cluster of women were outside the 
door. 

‘You are married to her already, you cannot refuse her. She 
is a virgin,’ his mother told him. 

‘But I don’t love her, I don’t know her.’ 

‘She was carefully chosen by your father and myself. She is 
of a good family and will make you a fine wife. You will have 
many children, and you will be happy. Now go back to her.’ 

He sat down again by the little girl with the large brown, 
frightened eyes. Almost furtively, in the hurry of despair, he 
took her in his arms and without passion made her his wife in 
fact as well as name. 

Perhaps in a year’s time Abbas and his wife will be a devoted 
couple; perhaps they will never grow near to each other, and 
during the years the gulf will be tacitly agreed upon, and both 
will find love elsewhere; she in passionate attachmer t to her 
women friends, or in dangerous liaisons with other men; he 
in similar alternatives to married love. To some extent the 
constant arrival of children will quieten her, and his work will 
absorb him. Divorce is by no means as common (though easily 
obtainable) as in countries where marriage is based on the 
freest of choices. But with increasing rapidity this form of mar- 
riage is rejected by the rich and middle-class families. 





Sultans and Settlers 


Wayland Young 


tragically simple. It is the colonial dilemma in a nut- 

shell without any of the racial and religious complications 
which appear in Cyprus and appeared in India. The subject 
people, instructed by us (to include the French as ‘us’ for the 
moment) ask us for self-government. We politely refuse. 
Their entreaty becomes more urgent, our refusal becomes, not 
indeed more abrupt, but more bland. We fog the issue by 
granting a measure of the appearance and witholding all the 
reality. They begin to shoot us. We answer pistols with tanks. 
Where do we go from there? What are we to do with a subject 
people which is shooting for self-government? Should we 
suppress the nationalist rebellion? Can we suppress the 
nationalist rebellion ? 

Before dealing with each of France’s three North African 
territories in turn, Tunisia, Morocco, and Algeria, I should like 
to get the economic situation out of the way, since it is very 
similar in all three. French rule in Algeria dates from 1830 and 
the French (including Corsicans, Italians, Spaniards, European 
Jews and all immigrant odds and ends) are 1 in g. French rule 
in Tunisia dates from 1880, and the French are 1 in 14. French 
rule in Morocco dates from 1912, and the French are 1 in 19. 
The degree of economic development and French capital 
investment in the three territories is roughly proportionate to 
these figures, though it has gone faster in Morocco than in 
Tunisia. Throughout the roads are excellent, the railways 
good, the hospitals good, the schools pretty good. Higher 
education is poor by British colonial standards. Industry and 
agriculture have transformed the face of the earth. The key 
fact about the economic effect of French rule is that well over 
half the Moroccan people is under twenty. Malthus is of 
course at work, and measures designed to increase the well- 
being of existing people have caused there to be more people at 


[os situation in French North Africa is brutally and 
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the same level of well-being. The North African peoples are 
still bumping along the bottom against death. 

To be sure the nationalists make the worst of the economic 
development brought by France. Only the French, they say, 
have cars to use the roads; the Moor is no better off in a French 
factory than he was when he was pasturing his goats on the 
land where the great French farms now flourish, and so on and 
so on. But the economic grievances have a forced air about 
them. They are brought out more with delight in the forensic 
ingenuity of their presentation than with the conviction which 
leads to action. It is politics which has gone wrong, not econ- 
omics. It is frustration which causes the massacres, not hunger. 
- The tragedy of North Africa is due to the fact that the only 
thing all Frenchmen agree on is that North Africans ought not 
to be hungry. Again and again since the war the pattern has 
been repeated; there is a rebellion for self-government. It is 
suppressed with heavy loss of life. French officials and poli- 
ticians then fly in aeroplanes and meet to decide what shall 
be done next. They do not agree on political measures, and so 
with a resounding communiqué they fall back on grain- 
credits, water-pipes, communal tractors. As often as not even 
this much is never achieved because the leaders who could 
have persuaded the tribes and villagers to accept it are dead 
or in prison. 

Tunisia is calm for the moment. In August 1954 Mendés- 
France, then Prime Minister, flew to Tunis and made a 
speech to the Bey in which he granted Tunisia her home rule. 
He sacked the Resident General, installed General Boyer de la 
Tour in his place, and flew home. In October an amnesty was 
proclaimed for the rebel army in the southern mountains; in 
November they gave up what realistic French officers agreed 
was a reasonable proportion of their arms, and returned to 
their jobs. After a year of detailed negotiation the Home Rule 
Conventions were signed, and Bourguiba, the exiled leader of 
the nationalists, returned to Tunis, riding a donkey through 
a cheering crowd of several hundred thousand. Salah ben 
Youssef, his number two, also returned, from Cairo. Domestic 
politics in Tunisia, unhampered by French control, are now 
getting under way. The difference between these two men is 
this: shall Tunisia press for total independence now or later? 
Bourguiba wants to accept the Conventions and consolidate a 
home rule state, though he has never concealed that indepen- 
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dence is his final aim. Salah ben Youssef wants to reject the 
Conventions and forge ahead at once. Bourguiba has suc- 
ceeded in having Salah ben Youssef expelled from the Méo- 
Destour Party, but whatever happens to the personalities, the 
policy is not in doubt; it is only a question of timing. The 
ultimate reality may be hard for France to swallow, but 
the lesson of the moment is that in Tunisia, which has home 
rule, there is peace and the settlers live unmolested, while in 
Morocco and Algeria, which have not, there is rebellion, 
massacre, assassination, arson and reprisal. 

In Morocco the political tensions are the same, but the 
rebellion takes a rather different form in the different civiliza- 
tion. The Tunisians, the product of seventy-five years of 
' French rule preceded by centuries of Turkish rule, are a grave, 
steady, comfortable, thoughtful people, as Arabs go. When in 
1944 the French deposed their Bey Moncef, for having tried 
to enlist German and Italian support for Tunisian independ- 
ence, the Tunisians shrugged and accepted their new Bey 
Lamine with perfunctory reverence. The Moroccans, the pro- 
duct of forty years of French rule preceded by centuries of 
independence, are an emotional people, sometimes childishly 
gay, sometimes ignobly savage. They are turbulent, loyal, 
exalted. When the French deposed their Sultan Mohammed 
ben Youssef in 1953 they reacted violently and at once. The 
rebellion has been increasing ever since. 

It is worth recalling what happened. Mohammed ben 
Youssef, or Mohammed V, was himself a younger son, pre- 
ferred by the French over the head of his elder brother for his 
supposed tractability. He was in his early forties. He had a 
good big harem, including some white girls, and he was not 
above adding to it.in a pretty high-handed way at the expense 
of his Pashas and Caids. He also liked money. But he had. a 
flair for reigning, and in many Moroccan houses I have been 
shown (illegal) photographs of him sitting at the wheel of his 
jeep, listening to the troubles of his subjects with a look of 
sincere and authoritative concentration. The French presented 
him with some dahirs promulgating reforms, but, and this is a 
great point all along North Africa, he listened to the nation- 
alists who advised him to withold his signature precisely because 
they were promulgations, and not the fruit of negotiation be- 
tween French and Moroccans. To say that the French then 


deposed him would be a great over-simplification. The only 
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people who can depose a Sultan are the Oulema (one Alim, 
several Oulema). These men are not so much priests as teachers 
of theology. There are about sixty of them, and they teach in 
the Koranic University of Fez, the religious and intellectual 
capital of Morocco. To make a show of coercing the Oulema, 
the Resident General of France in Morocco and his staff 
called upon the Glaoui, the feudal chieftain of a million Berber 
tribesmen around Marrakesh in the South. This tarnished old 
adventurer hitched his wagon to the French star in 1912, and 
his advice and apparent power have played a part in most of 
the French errors since. The Glaoui marched a few of his 
tribesmen up to Fez, and they ‘bombarded?’ it. I have spoken 
to people who were in Fez at the time and had their first news 
of the ‘bombardment’ over the French radio. The Oulema had 
in fact been fixed by other and less warlike means. They duly 
deposed the Sultan, which did not prevent them shortly 
afterwards renouncing their signatures as obtained under 
duress. The Sultan and his harem were shipped off to Mada- 
gascar, and the Glaoua warriors went home. Just two years 
later a left-wing paper in Paris published a document signed 
by Bidault, the responsible minister in 1953, dated a few days 
before the deposition, in which he opposed it. The deposition 
was thus carried through by a conspiracy of the French settlers 
and a reactionary Berber chieftain with the French Governor 
on the spot, and the Government in Paris lacked the strength 
to thwart it before or overthrow it after. 

An elderly relative of the deposed Sultan was appointed to 
succeed him; Mohammed ben Arafa, or Mohammed ‘called 
VI.’ He was dug out from his prayers at Fez, and was very 
shortly shot at twice. After that he never appeared in public 
without an armed guard. The ignominious posture into which 
French policy forced this reverend and unworldy patrician is 
one of the most degrading fruits of the whole fiasco. I have 
heard Moroccan nationalists, shifting their animus, as simple 
people do, from the botching workman to the inert tool, exult 
that even in his retirement at Tangier Mohammed ben Arafa 
will go in danger of his life. 

Since 1953 things have got worse and worse. The nationalist 
leaders and those Moroccans who had been trying to found an 
(illegal) trade union movement were sent to forced residence 
in the desert. Freedom of press, speech, association, meeting, 
and movement was suppressed. The weak but well-meaning 
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Resident Lacoste, who succeeded the codino Guillaume, made 
once again the hopeless attempt to get the nationalists and 
the French-appointed Pashas and Caids to sit down together. 
He failed, and was blown out of Morocco in June of this year. 
The murder of a prominent French liberal in Casablanca made 
it impossible to go on ignoring the long-known fact that the 
Casablanca police were favouring the action of the white 
counter-terrorists. Lacoste was succeeded by Grandval, a 
tough Jewish civil servant, formerly Governor of the Saar, who 
was sent out by the Faure Government to clear up the mess 
during the calm of the summer parliamentary recess. Grandval 
reported to Paris what any man with an open mind and clean 
hands would report, what Lacoste had reported but had lacked 
the strength to insist on, namely, that the Istiqlal (Indepen- 
dence) Party represented the wishes of the great majority of 
Moroccans, that the Glaoui lacked the support even of the 
majority of his tenth of the population, that Mohammed ben 
Arafa must go, that the Istiqlal would agree to a Regency 
Council having the approval of Mohammed ben Youssef, that 
the latter must return from Madagascar to France, and that a 
Moroccan Government, including the Itsiqlal, must negotiate 
with France an end to direct rule and the beginning of 
democracy. 

Amid intense scheming, of which the press was fully in- 
formed, Grandval was called to Paris to defend his plan before 
a Cabinet already on the brink of disintegration. The Cabinet 
also met the Istiqlal leaders themselves, but what Grandval’s 
appraisal could not do, nor could their fervour. Faure ceded to 
the pressure of his right wing, led by General Koenig, his 
Minister of Defence, and put aside Grandval’s plan. Grandval 
was sent back to Rabat with instructions to make one more 
attempt at inducing the Istiqlal to serve in a Government 
under Mohammed ben Arafa. It was also duly leaked to the 
press that if he failed, General Koenig would agree to the 
deposition of Mohammed ben Arafa and the application of 
Grandval’s original plan. 

This was on August 17th, three days before the second 
anniversary of the deposition of Mohammed ben Youssef. 
On August 2oth, 1954, there had been riots and massacres as 
horrible as any since the war, and all Morocco was alive with 
knowledge of what would happen if another August 20th came 
round with Mohammed ben Arafa still on the throne. Koenig’s 
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plan was the classical mixture of provocation and weakness. 
By letting it be known that the nationalists could have their 
way if they really would not co-operate with Mohammed ben 
Arafa, the French Government fairly and squarely invited them 
to show just to what extent they would not co-operate. In 
other words; you’ve got to take your medicine... at least, 
that is, unless you scream so loud that you frighten me away. 

On August 17th I wrote an article saying what in my 
opinion would be the result of the Koenig plan. This article 
went into a syndicated news service which goes out by mail. On 
August 24th, four days after the massacres, a Canadian news- 
paper printed it, changing the tense throughout from ‘will be’ 
to ‘was.’ The point of this anecdote is that the collective wisdom 
and foresight of the French Cabinet was less than that of a 
journalist who speaks no Arabic and had been no more than 
six weeks in Morocco. 

On August 20th North Africa went up in flames from the 
Moroccan Atlas to Philippeville away on the East of Algeria, 
where Algerian rebels shed French blood in sympathy. The 
massacre at Oued Zem in Morocco where Berber tribesmen 
(who were supposed to be pro-French) slaughtered the whites 
down to the babies in the maternity ward, and the reprisals 
which followed it, will hang between French and Moroccans 
perhaps for centuries, a North African Drogheda. The dead 
that weekend were perhaps 2,000, perhaps 5,000. 

Grandval resigned, and was succeeded by General Boyer de 
la Tour, fresh from his success in the Tunisian settlement. Its 
right wing having been proved wrong at the cost of several 
thousand lives, the French Cabinet turned its attention to the 
constitution of the Regency Council, and tragedy was succeeded 
by comedy. The Regency Council, by agreement with Moham- 
med ben Youssef, was to consist of three men, a moderate 
nationalist, a moderate pro-French figure, and a neutral. It 
proved extremely hard to find a neutral Moroccan, but the 
choice fell at last on Kettani, the first Moroccan to become 
a general in the French Army, a pure soldier with no political 
interests, who had not even been in Morocco for years. He was 
invited to come forward. But the Cabinet reckoned without 
Marshal Juin. This soldier, the Commander -in-Chief of the 
NATO forces in Central Europe, who was not,above taking 
part in a street brawl against his own Government at the time 
of the debates on the European Defence Community, is the 
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figurehead, rallying-point, and chief animator of the diehard 
right in North African policy. Every Frenchman who says 
‘the only language a Muslim understands is strength’ or ‘the 
melons (Moors) could never run a country’ — every such 
Frenchman admires Juin. Now General Kettani had once 
served on Marshal Juin’s staff and so, to thwart the liberal 
settlement, Juin once again put himself outside the law and 
urged his old subordinate to refuse. The Government had to 
find someone to counteract his advice, and lit upon old 
General Nogués, on whose staff also General Kettani had 
served, a famous collaborator, now living in exile in Portugal. 
This condemned criminal was put in an aeroplane and flown 
to Paris, where he did his best. The Moor rejected the advice 
of the condemned traitor and accepted that of the MacArthur 
of Europe. 

And now General Boyer de la Tour made what appears to 


_have been a tactical deviation towards the Juin-Koenig fac- 


tion. The Right once again overrode the Prime Minister, and 
Boyer de la Tour was sent back to Morocco with instructions 
not to have Mohammed ben Arafa deposed, but to seek to 
induce him voluntarily to ‘retire’. It was easy to spin out pre- 
sumed negotiations with the Sultan until the end of the recess. 
Mohammed ben Arafa ‘retired’ four days before Faure had to 
meet the confused, angry and frightened Parliament from 
which he cajoled a vote of confidence by relying on the Left in 
a debate on Morocco and on the Right in a debate on Algeria. 
But even then Boyer de la Tour did not obey his instructions 
exactly. He did not at once: proclaim the Regency Council 
which had been agreed upon between the French Cabinet and 
the Istiqlal leaders at Aix-les-Bains, but allowed Mohammed 
ben Arafa to nominate as his single Regent a cousin who is as 
obscure as he was himself two years ago. Instantly, the long- 
prepared rebellion broke out in the mountains; no massacres 
this time, no scattered terrorism, but an army of insurrection 
in the same sense as those which have arisen in Tunisia and 
Algeria. The Council of Regency has since been proclaimed; 
not indeed the three-man Council agreed upon at Aix-les 
Bains, but a four-man Council which claims nevertheless to 
have the approval of Mohammed ben Youssef. This Council 
has invited Fatemi Ben Slimane, the former Pasha of Fez, to 
form a government, and at the time of writing it remains to 
be seen whether the Istiqlal will agree to serve under him. 
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Meanwhile Faure has retained office by levying conflicting 
policies in Morocco and Algeria. The Moroccan situation is 
dangerous, but the Algerian situation could bring down the 
very entity which we call France. The outright assimilation of 
a country with some millions of inhabitants of language, race, 
and religion different from its own is something which only 
France and Red China have dared to attempt in this century. 
The 1947 Constitution of Algeria, which made Algeria ‘part of 
France,’ was passed after the rebellion and repression around 
Sétif in 1945, when there were perhaps 8,000 dead. ‘Assimila- 
tion’ was conceived at the time as an act of generosity, but the 
settlers quickly found another meaning to the word. To balance 
the outright annexation, certain democratic reforms were 
included in the Constitution. The women-of the second roll 
(of which more below) were to be given the vote; the vast 
Southern Territories of the Sahara were to pass from military 
to civil rule, and all the communes, instead of only some, were 
to have elected mayors and councils. But, once passed in Paris, 
the Constitution was handed to the Algerian National As- 
sembly in Algiers to be applied, and settler opinion there has 
managed to sit on the reforms for eight years. One Algerian 
nationalist leader quoted me Montesquieu’s advice: “When 
you go to a new country, do not ask what laws have been 
passed; ask what laws are obeyed.’ 

At all elections, for the thirty Algerian Deputies and fourteen 
Senators in Paris, for the Algerian National Assembly, for the 
General Councils of the Algerian Departments, and for the 
councils of those communes which have them, the electors are 
divided into two rolls. On the first are the French settlers, those 
Algerians who have been in the French forces or have an 
income qualification, and all their wives. On the second roll 
are all the other Algerians, but no women. The second roll is 
nearly three times as numerous as the first, and would be more 
than five times as numerous if the Constitution were applied 
and the women were allowed to vote. But the two rolls elect 
exactly half each of the members of each assembly or council. 
Moreover it is generally accepted in Algeria, and not only by 
the Muslims, that the election results in the second college are 
cooked in favour of pro-French candidates. Even without this, 
the division into two unequal rolls would be a sufficient device 
to keep the Constitution in abeyance and maintain the day- 
to-day supremacy of the settlers. 
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There are 12,000 or 15,000 Algerians in arms against France. 
They are not yet fighting for independence, nor even for a 
Tunisian type home rule. They are fighting in effect to discredit 
that crazy phrase ‘part of France’, and the loaded electoral 
system which goes with it. If we give words their usual meaning, 
to say ‘L’ Algérie, c’est la France,’ is about like saying ‘Kenya is 
England’ now, or ‘France is England’ in 1400, or ‘England is 
Latium’ in A.D. 150, or ‘a chair is a table’ at any time. If the 
words are to be taken as describing a future condition to which 
French policy is now directed, one can only wonder at the 
meticulous madness of the policy. If Algeria is ever to be a true 
and equal part of France, there will not be thirty Algerian 
deputies in Paris, but 120, of whom 108 will be Muslim 
separatists and will immediately link up with the Communists 
and Socialists to filibuster their independence through. But 
neither the French nor the Algerians show the least disposition 
to go through with this unnecessary exercise in electoral logic; 
they are skipping it and getting on with the shooting to which 
it would lead. The phrase ‘part of France’ zctains its unsullied 
purity as a parrot-lie. Even the Muslim Deputies of the 
Algerian National Assembly, the so-called Beni Oui-Oui, or 
Tribe of Yes-Yes, have refused to come to their Parliament to 
listen to the Governor-General’s latest instalment of grain- 
credits, water-pipes and communal tractors. The Movement 
for the Triumph of Democratic Liberties, which corresponds to 
the Istiqlal, has long been forced into full clandestinity and its 
leaders have never met the Governor-General, so that there 
is now no contact at all between France and ‘Part of France’. 

And now to stand back. The United Nations Assembly has 
voted: to discuss the Algerian question. Greece, one of ‘us’ 
through comradeship in the war against Nazism and through 
NATO, but converted by Cyprus, voted with the Bandung 
majority. France in a pet has walked out of the Assembly and 
certain other U N organs. Marshal Juin has allowed French 
troops to withdraw from the international command which 
all of ‘us’ have entrusted to him in order to enforce a North 
African policy which is his, but not his Prime Minister’s, 
and against which the conscripts among those troops have 
repeatedly mutinied. France’s Minister of Defence has also 
publicly and successfully defied her Prime Minister. France has 
set a quarter of the Mediterranean shore at bloody variance 
with our common arrangements. The UN, NATO, racial har- 
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mony, Cabinet responsibility; France has driven a coach and 
four through them all. There is not much left. 

In this article I have only been describing what has hap- 
pened. Why it has happened, and how much it matters 
that it has happened, are other questions. The first could only 
be answered by someone with a greater knowledge of French 
society and the French state than I have. The answers to the 
second will be as various as the opinions held by each of ‘us’ 
about just who ‘we’ are. 





Outsiders and Others 


Rayner Heppenstall 


great Irish writers of this century were remote English 

provincials, addressing themselves to London. So were 
Henry James and T. S. Eliot. So was Joseph Conrad, though 
born a foréign-language foreigner. So, in a different sense, was 
H. G. Wells, for the metropolis of letters extends to Eton, 
Oxford and Cambridge, but not to Bromley, Kent. Wells’s 
original situation as a writer did not differ essentially from that 
of Bennett, Barrie or W. H. Davies, Thomas Hardy or D. H. 
Lawrence, Shaw, Yeats or Joyce. 

All the large, independent, innovating English writers in the 
first half of the twentieth century were what Edward Shils, 
in a much-quoted recent article in Encounter, called ‘outsiders’. 
I doubt whether it is the best word to use. They were outside 
the public school, Oxford and Cambridge, C. of E., southern- 
squirearchical English tradition, but they were inside traditions 
at least as old, and from these they must have drawn some of 
their strength. The twofold tradition is not so apparent in this 
country as it is in France, but it exists. I have heard it argued 
that what prevented us from having a revolution at the proper 
time, like the French, was the preaching of Wesley and White- 
field. I know too little modern history to judge this, but I do 
know that nonconformity in these islands is found in the main 
where Catholicism longest withstood the Tudor reforms and 
where, earlier, the Celtic churches had longest resisted Rome 
and that, in a number of important respects, Irish Catholicism 
is a branch of British nonconformity. 

With the possible small exception of Dylan Thomas, D. H. 
Lawrence was our last really monolithic, nonconformist 
writer. In his time, the literary and social metropolis (what 
C. P. Snow in the current issue of The Author calls ‘the Estab- 
lishment’) began the consolidation whose insipid fruits hang on 
the branches to-day. Ironically, the active villain was that 
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collective genius known as Bloomsbury, which began as a 
metropolitan attempt to be open-minded, whose politics were 
libertarian, which included the noble figure of E. M. Forster 
and which had both German and New England connections. 
However, Henry James and Mr Eliot have made it seem 
characteristic of the American provincials to (Mr Shils’s term 
again) ‘over-assimilate’ themselves, while the most savage 
imperialist I have ever met (he boasted of having ‘killed a 
nigger’ in Jamaica) was a Hamburg Jew. 

There is, I suppose, some revival of interest in Lawrence at 
present. There is also a great deal of documentation of Blooms- 
bury and its aftermath. At the same time as Vol. I of John 
Lehmann’s autobiography, we get Vol. II of David Garnett’s.* 
They accompany Dr Leavis’s book on Lawrencef which opens 
with the significant reminder that it was E. M. Forster who 
(to the dismay of Clive Bell) at the time of Lawrence’s death 
first said ‘straight out that he was the greatest imaginative 
novelist of our generation’, for which he was reproved by Mr 
Eliot. Mr Garnett’s account of the Kaiser’s war years contains 
glimpses of Lawrence during the period when he was patronized 
in Bloomsbury. 

Dr Leavis (himself, though at Cambridge, an ‘outsider’ of 
long standing) whole-heartedly endorses Mr Forster’s view. 
For him, Lawrence is ‘not only . . . our last great writer; he is 
still the great writer of our own phase of civilization. The 
questions and stresses that preoccupied him have still the most 
urgent relevance for us to-day.’ I am not sure about this. I am 
not even sure that Lawrence was, as Dr Leavis said in a late 
issue of Scrutiny, ‘one of the greatest figures in English literature’, 
though I do not think it a-silly opinion. Lawrence’s ‘urgent 
relevance’ is, to my mind, diminished by a vein of romantic 
optimism which kept him from ever contemplating the possi- 
bility that life might be finally meaningless, the human situation 
essentially tragic. All the same, Lawrence was and is something 
to shout about, and I am warmed by Dr Leavis’s brilliant, cross- 
grained, emphatic and lovable book. _ 

The purpose of Dr Leavis’s undertaking was to show Law- 
rence as a conscious artist and more specifically ‘to win recog- 
nition for the nature of his achievement as a novelist’. It was 


* The Flowers of the Forest. By David Garnett. Chatto and Windus. 21s. 
+ D. H. Lawrence: Novelist. By F. R. Leavis. Chatto and Windus. 21s. 
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germane to this. purpose to study and refute the statements of 
some of Lawrence’s principal detractors, among whom is 
T. S. Eliot. The most casual glance at these statements reveals 
them to have been (like the outbreaks of Baconianism in 
Shakespeare criticism) episodes in a literary class-war, and this 
fact has rightly angered Dr Leavis, so that he devotes more 
space to them than I fancy he at first intended. He deals with 
them in his Introduction and again, quite naturally, in the 
chapter headed ‘Lawrence and Class’. He reprints as an 
Appendix the Scrutiny article, ‘Mr Eliot and Lawrence’, 
quoted above. And, passim, there occur the most delightful 
little outbursts against, notably, a British Council pamphlet 
and Lord David Cecil. 

On Lawrence’s artistry, Dr Leavis strikes me as occasionally 
disingenuous. Thus, in his treatment of St Mawr, I find it 
possible and indeed easy to accept at Dr Leavis’s valuation 
all the excellencies to which he draws my attention, but I 
am also bound to remember that S¢ Mawr contains passages 
of long and dreary reflection to which Dr Leavis does not 
refer. Again, Dr Leavis has no difficulty in disposing of Middle- 
ton Murry’s claim that Women in Love is essentially a masculinity 
dream and that ‘to . . . the imaginary consummation of Birkin 
and Ursula all else is really subsidiary in the novel’. Yet, in 
this book, which Dr Leavis considers the very peak of Law- 
rence’s achievement as a novelist, there are signs of obsession, 
and so there are somewhere in almost everything Lawrence 
wrote, even if, as Dr Leavis cleverly and almost convincingly 
shows, the obsession is not precisely ‘with sex’. In point of 
fact, what seems to me to be Lawrence’s principal shortcoming 
as a writer in all the forms in which he wrote is a repetitive, 
nagging persistency of tone which may suggest obsession when 
no obsession is in play and which, for me, spoils the fine open- 
ing pages of so otherwise neat a piece as England, my England, 
where it suggests nothing more deep-seated than a lack of 
revision. 

I am not here combating Dr Leavis’s main claim. Rather 
do I feel that Lawrence’s worst detractors are so uncomfortably 
situated (and will in the end be so severely judged) that one 
should leave them what little comfort one may. Nor do I 
object to Dr Leavis’s recurrent comparison between Lawrence 
and George Eliot, though here and there I felt that Thomas 
Hardy (e.g. the cider harvest in The Woodlanders) might have 
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been more @ propos. It seemed to me odd that Dr Leavis should 
say so little about Hardy (surely the greatest of Lawrence’s 
immediate predecessors) after himself providing a most 
important clue. 


It is, [said Lord David Cecil], the inevitable defect of a 
spontaneous genius like Hardy’s that it is impervious to 
education. No amount of painstaking study got him within 
sight of achieving that intuitive good taste, that instinctive 
grasp of the laws of literature, which is the native heritage 
‘ of one bred from childhood in the atmosphere of a high 
culture. . . . This is, [as Dr Leavis points out], remarkably 
like Mr T. S. Eliot’s strictures on Lawrence, when he writes, 
in After Strange Gods, of Lawrence’s ‘lack of intellectual and 
social training’ and says, ‘Lawrence, even had he acquired 
a great deal more knowledge and information than he ever 
came to possess, would always have remained uneducated’. 


This is not all that Mr Eliot has said about Lawrence in his 
time. He once said in The Criterion that Lawrence had ‘never 
succeeded in making a work of art’. In After Strange Gods he 
spoke of Lawrence’s 


lack of a sense of humour, a certain snobbery, a lack not so 
much of information as of the critical faculties which educa- 
tion should give, and an incapacity for what we ordinarily 
call thinking, . . . a distinct sexual morbidity, . . . an alarming 
strain of cruelty. 


He dismissed the Congregationalism of Lawrence’s family as 
a ‘vague hymn-singing pietism’ and deplored ‘the crippling 
effect upon men of letters of not having been brought up in 
the environment of a living and central tradition’. He imagined, 
nevertheless, what evil consequences there might have been if 
Lawrence ‘had been a don at Cambridge, “rotten and rotting 
others”’.’ Dr Leavis drains these bitter draughts before our 
eyes and remains obstinately just to Mr Eliot, maintaining the 
_ view that our age has been the age of Lawrence and Eliot - and 
of Eliot by reason of his best verse and not because he was an 
‘over-assimilated’ intellectual joining in the hue and cry. 

We are reminded that Mr Eliot himself was brought up a 
Unitarian. We may judge him to be a man singularly deficient 
in loyalty to his own background and upbringing. It was 
perhaps his misfortune to settle himself in this country just as 
the metropolitan ranks were closing against the ‘outsiders’ who, 
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with no support but their own native gifts, had for so long 
dominated the literary scene. Donning a bowler hat and picking 
up a rolled umbrella, the author of The Hippopotamus demon- 
strated his solidarity with what he understood to be the English 
tradition by uttering that extraordinary war-whoop, ‘classicist 
. . «» Anglo-Catholic . . ., royalist . . .’ It was a lamentable 
exhibition on the part of so fine a poet, though Mr Eliot is a 
sticker and we can hardly grumble, since the poetry continued 
to flow, and the most peculiar attitudes have frequently been 
seen to support the hygiene of art. 

Mr Eliot, of course, was not precisely Bloomsbury. His act 
was at least his own. For, despite some incidence of homo- 
sexuality on its fringes, what now strikes one as the enduring 
thing about Bloomsbury is not the novels of E. M. Forster and 
Virginia Woolf (much less the pictures of Duncan Grant and 
the textile designs of Vanessa Bell), but the tendency all those 
people had to marry and breed together. As Mr Kristol now 
says, adding a footnote to Mr Shils on the British intellectuals, 
‘they are all cousins’. A Bloomsbury connection has acquired 
something of the same importance as what school you went to. 
The ideal thing is to have one foot in Bloomsbury and the other 
at Eton. 

There really are an extraordinary number of old Etonians 
on the literary scene at present. Mr Lehmann tells us that 
among ‘the hundred best books’ at the Festival of Britain, one 
in ten was by an old Etonian. No doubt there were also 
Etonians on the committee which selected the hundred best 
books (I remember them as rather a job lot). Still, the question 
is not one either of the merits of Eton as a school or whether 
its old boys practise mutual aid more than is seemly. Win- 
chester, Charterhouse, etc., are not quite out of the picture, 
any more than Bloomsbury quite overshadowed other Georgian 
literary connections. Connections of some kind do, however, 
seem to be of unusual importance at the moment on the literary 
scene, and Eton is a very large school. The trouble must be 
economic in part. Literary journalism and publishing are 
evidently gentlemanly occupations, two of the few left. The 
cost of living has risen beyond the reach of a small private 
income. People who before the war wrote only for pin-money, 
amusement and prestige in a narrow circle must now sit tight 
in the few available full-time literary jobs. They cannot afford 
to quarrel with each other. 
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This means that a new D. H. Lawrence would hardly get 
his foot in at the door. The families of some of our other great 
provincials were not quite penniless. Conrad’s career, the 
reverse of Rimbaud’s, had left him with savings. They might 
have been able to afford to write their first books. They might 
even have found publishers. 

I shall be told that in fact there exists a new red-brick school 
of writers. It is not, I think, generally realized that both Mr 
Amis and Mr Wain were Oxford men. Nor, I think, is it 
generally realized that there were red-brick uhiversities before 
their time and that people actually went to them. Two widely 
disparate, but equally respectable, figures who went to the 
same one as I did (and before even my time) were Storm 
Jameson and Herbert Read. (I ought perhaps also to say that, 
whatever may have been wrong with the education provided 
at Leeds a quarter of a century ago, it was ‘formal’ in the 
extreme.) 

But, of course, I am not going to pretend that the state of 
our literary and intellectual life to-day is due to a wicked 
conspiracy. There is, I think, something of a literary closed 
shop. What I am afraid I do not see are the frustrated literary 
giants on whose behalf it is urgent that this closed shop should 
be burst open. Any editor or publisher who says that he dreams 
of nothing but locating a new Hardy, a new Yeats or a new 
D. H. Lawrence, will meet with no incredulity from me. One 
is sorry, too, for those inside that closed shop. Nothing, I think, 
could be sadder than to see Mr Mortimer and Mr Connolly 
at their age, let alone Sir Harold Nicolson at his, grinding out 
weekly book reviews, while Mr Spender bends genuine creative 
gifts to the editing of a magazine. 

The truth is, I suspect, that the provinces, as reservoirs of 
creative energy, have dried up. London is only too accessible, 
both to Irishmen and to Americans, with a little effort to 
Polish seamen, too. At one time, Nottinghamshire miners were 
as exotic as the inhabitants of the Faubourg St Germain. Now 
it is no longer even true that what Manchester thinks to-day 
London will think to-morrow. If only because of the wireless 
and the newspapers, both think exactly the same thing at 
exactly the same moment. No body of local experience and 
tradition has anywhere time to grow. At the least sign, journa- 
lists and commentators pounce. 

I said that a twofold tradition exists in this country. I ought 
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to have put it in the past tense. There is less difference between 
an Englishman and a Frenchman than there used to be, and 
both traditions here are senselessly intermingled, so that we 
may now behold such previously unthinkable political hybrids 
as Tory nonconformists and Anglican radicals. In Hudders- 
field, twenty-five years ago, socialists put their hats on and sat 
firmly in their places if they were trapped by the National 
Anthem in a theatre. Now Labour falls over backwards with 
loyal protestations. And these are only the superficial signs. 

Perhaps the only way to be a remote provincial now is to 
become one. This was George Orwell’s method. From his 
autobiographical writings, it is clear that Orwell had decided 
to be a writer at a very early age indeed. Brought up perfectly 
southern middle-class, sent to a respectable prep-school and 
thence to Eton, he found himself without anything to say, so 
turned himself first into a colonial and then into an under- 
dog, upon which the words gushed forth. The travel-book 
applies this mechanism. So does the war-book. It does not work 
for long. Orwell immersed himself more thoroughly than most 
in alien experience, but the impetus it gave him was exhausted 
in less than ten years. Re-animated for a while by Spain, he 
ended nevertheless in mere tortuousness and paradox, a 
journalist of political despair. 

A literary complaint since the war has been that we lacked 
an avant-garde. But an avant-garde, too, is a collectivity, and it 
is from collective literature that we are suffering. What we 
most noticeably lack are independent, nonconforming if not 
nonconformist, individual writers, possessed by intuitions of 
their own and yet sufficiently sweet-tempered to wish at times 
to persuade, in love with the language they use, full to the 
neck with experience not ours, contemptuous and energetic 
men without rapacity, candid and unafraid. I do not know 
where they are to come from or how they will live. 














The Emigre’s Justification 


Iain Hamilton 


scious thought to his Englishness than to the air he 

breathes. Intellectually he may indeed in some respects 
be insular; his peculiar cast of thought may well on occasion 
be irritating to those whose countries and cultures march with 
many others, and who may have a more lively awareness of 
the conflicting tides of thought which cross and recross national 
frontiers; his admirable political stability may breed smugness 
in himself and resentment in others; but we may as well agree 
that, secure in a matrix which he can take for granted, the 
Englishman looks out on the world the more steadily for his 
lack of nationalistic spectacles. Others, for various reasons, lack 
his equanimity. The Scots, whether we live.at home or abroad, 
must in some sense be nationalist. The question is, in which 
sense? How are we to give sufficient expression to that increase 
in national consciousness which, Mr P. Henderson suggests in 
the last issue of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, is the most 
conspicuous fact in Scotland of this century? 

It seems to me that a fair enough indication of the increase 
is precisely the fact (as I describe it from my own experience 
and from my own observation; Mr Henderson would no doubt 
hotly disagree) that something which we may for the sake of 
convenience call guilt is apt to mingle strongly nowadays with 
mere regret in the mind of Scots who leave Scotland to make 
their home and their livelihood elsewhere, especially in Eng- 
land. Clearly a man who admits the existence in himself of 
this uncomfortable emotion, and who thinks that he can see 
it at work in others (and not only among Scots who have put 
Scotland behind them), will be concerned by some means to 
exorcize it and to resolve a conflict which he finds disagreeable. 
It is not egotism that leads me to suppose that the personal 
conflict mirrors a national one, or to believe that the problem 
can best be stated in personal terms instead of the language of 
politics or of sociology. The average Scot like myself carries 


He: the Englishman, who need give no more con- 
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the conflict about with him, guilt and all, and if he is unwilling 
to attempt to define it in personal terms, how can he begin 
to come to grips with it successfully in any impersonal spirit? 
How should we guess at his motives, how know what he was 
really dealing with? The penalty to be expected for any 
attempt at honesty with oneself and one’s readers is to be 
misunderstood, or at least understood on the wrong level, by 
those lacking a similar extent and intensity of experience; and 
I cannot say that I was surprised when a fellow-countryman, 
Mr P. Henderson, rushed in indignantly with his armoury of 
obvious and platitudinous objections — for all the world as if 
he were writing like a public relations officer out of one of 
those retreats in Edinburgh where the most Anglicized of Scots 
divert themselves with delusions of Celtic grandeur. We have 
lost little of our prickliness with the years, and the Scot who 
ventures off the path of uncritical propaganda runs the risk of 
being called a traitor. Mr Hubert Butler, whose sympathetic 
but critical rejoinder from Anglo-Ireland is of a different 
order (he understands very well the real nature of the subject 
under discussion), wonders why I should have found it neces- 
sary to renounce ‘tartan-sentiment’, and adds that: “To me, an 
outsider, “tartan” does not now suggest Killiecrankie, but 
Punch gillies, the Prince Consort’s sofa cushions and a studio 
portrait of our all-but-last Vice-Regal pair, Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen.’ I do not think that Mr Butler has been in Edinburgh 
lately, where many a white Lowland knee is to be seen beneath 
a kilt of ‘ancient’ tartan, where many a romantic head is 
buzzing with dreams of such a Scotland as never was and 
never will be. 

Anyone who imagines that I am ‘ashamed’ of that increase 
in national consciousness, my personal experience of which 
was both a part of and a microcosmic reflection of a greater 
whole, is strangely mistaken. Nor am I ‘ashamed’ of that 
extravagant indulgence in romantic nationalism when, during 
adolescence (as I sketched in Confessions of a Justified Emigré), 
I performed to my own satisfaction that reductio ad absurdum 
without which I could never have discovered for myself the 
point of balance. I fancied that I had been at pains to show 
that so far as I was concerned — and I cannot believe that my 
experience was not in some degree typical—the personal 
problem to be solved was a great deal more complex than any 
facile nationalism, however formulated and on whatevsr level, 
would admit. To give an obvious example, let me suggest again 
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that the reality of the antagonism between the Highland and 
Lowland strains in the Scot of to-day, absurd and inconvenient 
though the fact may be, has not been spirited away by the later 
access of ‘national consciousness’. The continuing conflict 
seems to me to be one of the most obvious factors in the 
Scottish mind, and I cannot imagine that it will be resolved 
by middle-class Lowlanders’ adoption of the kilt. Two cultures 
are still opposing one another in Scotland, and it seems to me 
futile to ignore this mutual antagonism. But so long as its 
existence is acknowledged, I am willing to grant that there is 
indeed a concept of Scotland which can now comprehend lesser 
differences and compel a common loyalty from peoples as 
diverse, in every way, as those of Appin and of Berwickshire. 
And what then? What are we to do with this concept apart 
from luxuriating in it (and patting ourselves on the back, like 
Mr Henderson, for the existence of the Edinburgh Festival, 
although what on earth that has to do with ‘national con- 
sciousness’ I cannot imagine) ? Is it to liberate us? Or imprison 
us? Or merely give us an extra special frisson on such patriotic 
occasions (Burns Nichts and the like) as I feel certain, from the 
tone of his article, Mr Henderson zealously attends? Is it to 
lead us to action, and if so to what sort of action ? 

May I set down the actual effects as I see them? In the 
*twenties and ’thirties there was a sudden enough growth of 
romantic nationalism which found its expression partly in the 
activities of writers who tried to create a synthetic literary 
language as far removed from English as possible, and partly 
in the fantastic plans of extremists who lacked the intent or 
the will to push things to the point of serious action and assume 
responsibility for the consequences. Neither of these activities, 
for both of which I had and retain a great deal of instinctive 
sympathy, seems to me to have been essentially serious. On the 
contrary, both seem to me to have been essentially frivolous. 
As one who himself in his adolescence played his own small 
part in this narcissistic exercise, and who later came to decide 
that ‘Here’s tae us, wha’s like us’ was not an adequate doctrine 
as a basis for action, I may be guilty of bad taste in stating that 
I now regard myself as having been in error when I was 
helping to lay the foundations of Mr Henderson’s ‘universal 
feeling’ of parochial peevishness — which nationalists harder- 
headed than we ever were, and certain of what they wanted, 
could certainly, given the right conditions, transform into 
something a great deal more disruptive. But bad taste is some- 
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thing I can plead guilty to here with equanimity. I think that 
I have some idea of how, in Mr Butler’s phrase, fantasy can 
‘stiffen into fanaticism as easily as sugar turns into starch’, and 
I should not care to see this happening in Scotland because 
an adolescent romanticism not merely goes uncorrected and 
uncriticized but, on the contrary, is encouraged and propa- 
gated by the most articulate of the ‘clerks’ who have stayed at 
home. That increase in ‘national consciousness’ which might 
conceivably have weaned the imagination from a romanticized 
concept of Scotland and brought it into closer touch with the 
realities of time and place and people, and so have given 
Scottish writers a firm base from which to look out at the actual 
world of palpable men, shows signs of producing instead, with 
honourable exceptions, a self-regarding, self-praising, senti- 
mentally nationalistic kailyard that must by its nature grow 
increasingly intolerant of such growths as, in its couthy isola- 
tion, it chooses to regard as alien. How would the free intelli- 
gence flourish in such a cabbage-patch? 

My ‘passionate attachment’ to that actual totality which, 
like Mr Henderson, I recognize as a nation is far too strong to 
allow me to think of myself as a North Briton; I could not 
myself consider Scotland as, shall we say, a Yorkshireman may 
consider Yorkshire within the context of England; and I am 
not unaware of the existence in myself of some store of resent- 
ment, rational or otherwise, at the indignities inflicted on the 
national dignity and pride by an increasing centralization of 
power. But a man has a brain to reason with; he is not a slave 
to atavistic instincts; and there are some satisfactions which 
can be bought too dear. With one’s right foot planted in the 
Lowlands and one’s left foot in the Highlands, one’s eyes are 
yet set high enough to see all Scotland, and beyond it to the 
greater and richer unity in which Scotland, and Scottishness, 
has its place. The question, as I posed it earlier, remains: Can 
Scotland retain her cultural identity, her distinctive and 
distinguishing sense of Scottishness, while continuing to enmesh 
herself ever more intricately in the greater unity? My own 
belief is that Scotland can do that thing indeed, so long as her 
‘clerks’ turn from the admiration of their idealized concept of 
Scotland and, content to be rooted in their own real corner of 
the actuality of Scotland, look outward instead of inward. I fail 
to see by what other means, save by violence, they can register 
a Scottishness which would be more genuine than Highland 
Games or the Prince Consort’s sofa cushions. 








Augustans New and Old 


Donald Davie 


cans, through The Saturday Review of Literature, that what 

we have in Britain at the moment is ‘an Augustanism 
without Augustans’. And it seemed fairly clear from the tenor 
of Mr Connolly’s remarks that he did not think this a wholly 
desirable condition. In what does our Augustanism consist ? 
No one has yet given a comprehensive answer. But there have 
been in circulation certain observations at least about our 
poetry (about the poetry, that is, which we take as character- 
istic specifically of the ’fifties), which go some way to pinning 
down its supposedly Augustan temper in specific features of 
tone and versification. It will surprise no one that most of 
these can be traced back to the learned and fertile pen of Mr 
G. S. Fraser, since, as regards poetry, literary London has got 
into the habit of living and talking for years at a time, on the 
strength of one or two of Mr Fraser’s apergus. 

It is some years ago now that in a New Statesman review 
headed ‘The New Smoothness’, Mr Fraser suggested that 
what was happening in our poetry was something analogous to 
the smoothing out by Edmund Waller, towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, of ‘ metaphysical’ turbulence. This 
notion has lately re-appeared in an article on contemporary 
poetry by Hilary Corke in Encounter. But Mr Corke, who was 
prepared to welcome what he called ‘neo-Georgians’, in this 
surely ignored the distinction Mr Fraser made, between a 
smoothness attained only by loss of force and a smoothness 
achieved (John Wain’s poems were his example) without 
paying that price. This distinction seems to be much of the sort 
one would want to make between, say, Waller on the one hand, 
and on the other the poems of Dryden, in which Waller’s 
smoothness is combined with the forceful terseness of Denham; 
between a composure that turned its back upon disturbance, 
and a hardly earned composure that grew out of disturbance 


M: CYRIL CONNOLLY has recently told the Ameri- 
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and profited by it. This seems to be related to a note by Mr 
Fraser in another place, his introduction to the anthology 
Springtime * which he edited along with Mr Iain Fletcher. He 
there remarks, of four poets in particular who have attracted 
attention since, namely John Wain, A. Alvarez, Kingsley Amis 
and Thom Gunn: 


a common technical quality of all of these is the bold Drydenic 
line: 

And seeming doctrinaire, but really weak . . . 

Hers was the last authentic rape . . . 

By vast straightforward bullies such as these . . . 

It seems the poet made a bad mistake . . . 


A prototype for all these lines might be Dryden’s 
Drawn to the dregs of a democracy. 


If we agree that, in order to qualify for the honorific epithet 
‘Drydenic’, these poets must be shown not just to turn the clock 
back as a neo-Georgian would, but to take up into their work 
the experience of the experimental and revolutionary genera- 
tions that have supervened between the Georgians and them- 
selves, then we come up against another remark that has been 
bruited abroad a good deal, Mr John Wain’s decision that the 
task before the poets of the ’fifties is not further exploration, © 
but rather ‘consolidation’ of gains made by Eliot and Pound, 
Auden and Yeats. This has achieved such general currency as 
a literary talking point that it has become, what perhaps Mr 
Wain never intended, a sort of manifesto. He meant, I take it, 
that the new smoothness should not turn its back upon the 
experimenters of the recent past, but should rather sort out the 
useful from the pointless among their experiments, and ‘con- 
solidate’ those that seemed useful. What ‘consolidation’ means 
in this context may appear later. 

A new book by Geoffrey Walton, called Metaphysical to 
Augustan,{ thus takes on a certain topicality. For Mr Walton 
sets out to show that the Augustan poets, pre-eminently 
Dryden and Pope, did not, as the primers of literary history 
would have us believe, merely reject the ‘metaphysical’ poetry 
of the seventeenth century, but rather incorporated into their 
own work so much of it as seemed to them worthwhile (and this 
amounted to a good deal more than we are usually led to be- 


* Peter Owen, 1953. 
} Bowes and Bowes, 17s. 6d, 
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lieve). Accordingly, much of his book revolves around the 
important transitional figure of Abraham Cowley, a poet whom 
we can, with less presumption than in the case of Dryden, con- 
sider as in a very similar literary situation to that of Mr Wain 
or Mr Amis in our own day. 

Perhaps the first lesson that the contemporary poet might 
learn from Mr Walton’s book is foreshadowed in the subtitle, 
‘Studies in Tone and Sensibility in the Seventeenth Century’. 
Not long ago in these pages (May 1955), I endorsed Mr Marvin 
Mudrick’s protest against the unduly narrow meaning that we 
nowadays give to ‘tone’ when we use the word in discussing 
literature. I added for my part that this trick or squint — of 
taking ‘tone’ to mean ‘ironical tone’, and a particularly flashy 
kind of irony at that — seemed to come particularly from Cam- 
bridge, as a symptom of something wrong, a disproportion, in 
a characteristically Cambridge way of looking at things. I am 
pleased, therefore, to acknowledge a far more flexible use of 
‘tone’ in Mr Walton’s book, which is nevertheless very much of 
Cambridge in its approach and its initial assumptions, Mr 
Walton’s essay on ‘The Tone of Ben Jonson’s Poetry’ shows how 
the critic can isolate and define many varieties of tone other 
than the ironical — and that without anywhere breaking a 
butterfly on a wheel. 

This is immediately relevant to the practice of poetry to-day. 
For it is sometimes objected — and sometimes, I think, with 
justice — that the supposedly new Augustan poets now writing 
are too much addicted to the ironical. And Mr Wain lent colour 
to this a few weeks ago in The Spectator, when he defined the 
Augustan poets as ‘a succession of great ironists’. Mr Walton 
argues rather that the characteristic tone of Pope is akin to 
Jonson’s; and Jonson was altogether too forthright and pug- 
nacious a person to be, at all often, ironical. Again, ‘Drawn to 
the dregs of a democracy’ may be sarcastic; it is altogether too 
bold (Mr Fraser’s word) to be ironical. 

In thus drastically limiting the range of tone in Augustan 
poetry, Mr Wain was led astray, I suspect, because he reads 
these poets through Empsonian spectacles. Mr William 
Empson’s criticism, pivoting as it does on the idea of ‘ambi- 
guity’, inevitably over-rates irony, the disengaged oblique 
stance of the poet before his subject; and this tendency has been 
carried to absurd lengths by some American critics such as 
Professor Cleanth Brooks. As one might expect, there is also a 
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great deal of irony in Mr Empson’s poetry. Now G. S. Fraser, 
in the introduction to Springtime, labelled Mr Wain, Mr Amis, 
Mr Alvarez, and Mr Gunn, ‘Empsonians’; and this tag too has 
been taken up so often by reviewers that it has quite outlived 
its usefulness. We are now told that we have an Empsonian 
school; whereas it seems to me that only Mr Wain and Mr 
Alvarez adopt at all constantly the poetic procedures of Mr 
Empson. If we are to talk of a school or a movement at all — 
and I think that up to a point we may and should — then, to 
accommodate Mr Amis and Mr Gunn (not to speak of such 
valuable outriders as Miss Elizabeth Jennings, Philip Larkin 
and D. J. Enright), the label, ‘new Augustan’, is far more use- 
ful and illuminating than ‘Empsonian’. It remains true that the 
over-valuing of irony, and the consequent narrowness of tone, 
are two of the dangers faced by this school of poets, and that 
the danger comes from its Empsonian wing. 

Of course, the temptation to irony goes much deeper than 
this. Where the poet has no assured scale of values by which to 
judge experience, he is inevitably tempted to put before the 
reader’s mind two or more possible judgements of the experience 
presented in the poem, and then strike an ironical balance 
between these, leaving the reader with a teasing question 
mark. This is what we nowadays understand by urbanity; but 
as Mr Walton shows, Pope and Jonson were still urbane when 
they judged experience unequivocally by reference to stan- 
dards which they held to quite firmly. And beside this vigorous 
engagé urbanity of theirs, all our exquisite ironies look very 
flimsy and only provincially smart. 

Pope judged experience by an ideal standard. It is still 
seldom realized how a human ideal is made present in poetry 
such as The Dunciad which deals on the surface only with 
human degradation and human grotesques. These cohere in 
one compelling vision because of the ideal standard (precisely 
the Augustan, the antique Roman) by which implicitly they 
are judged; and Mr Wain is right, the implication is often 
ironical — often, but not always. (And where it 7s ironical, the 
irony is not of the modern sort; to use Mr Mudrick’s helpful 
terminology, it is irony as discovery, not for defence.*) As for 
Jonson, Mr Walton argues that the tone of his poetry, at once 
delicate and sturdy, depends upon the actual existence of a 


* See Marvin Mudrick, Jane Austen: Irony as Defence and Discovery. 
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high degree of civilization in the society that the poet knew; 
and yet I think Mr Walton is at fault in not acknowledging that 
the social order celebrated by Jonson again implicitly (through 
tone, but not necessarily nor even very often ironical tone) was, 
even for him, an ideal seldom realized in the world around him. 
Thus he says flatly, ‘Pope inherited a large measure of Meta- 
physical wit coming from Donne, but the predominant aspect 
of his genius, the Augustan decorum, can be traced back to 
Donne’s contemporary, Jonson’. I should think it more likely 
that the decorous tone came to Pope and Jonson alike from 
Horace — that is, from a representative of that ideal order by 
reference to which their own societies were judged and found 
wanting; and that the sullen provincialism of the lecturer in 
English (‘No truck with the Classics school’) obscures this pos- 
sibility for Mr Walton. On the other hand, I think he makes 
his point that as ‘metaphysical’ (and Jonsonian) moved into 
‘Augustan’, the gap widened between the ideal and the 
actuality. Cowley’s love of rural retirement, for instance, 
though no doubt genuine, is much more of a literary manceuvre, 
more consciously Horatian, than the unsophisticated pastoral- 
ism of a George Herbert or an Izaak Walton, attracted by the 
actuality of English rural life. 

Here again there is a parallel with our own ‘new Augustans’ ; 
their verse, it has been remarked many times, is very literary 
indeed. When Mr Bernard Bergonzi objected to this in The 
London Magazine, Mr J. C. Maxwell countered, significantly 
enough, by recalling Pope’s Essay on Criticism. Yet explicit 
literary criticism in verse is less important than the oblique 
allusion to great literature of the past as a standard by which 
to judge the life of the present; for this is how Cowley and Pope 
used their allusions to Horace; as a type of the ideal Augustan 
order. There is little evidence that the donnish new Augustans 
use the great English poets in this way, as Cowley and Dryden 
and Pope used the great Roman poets. And indeed it is pre- 
cisely here — in all that makes Augustanism specifically Augus- 
tan — that the new Augustans are seen to have no real claim to 
that title. Some, whose irony is not just defensive, are like the 
old Augustans in that they are more interested in passing 
judgement on experience and drawing conclusions from it, 
than in just rendering the quality of living. They are, in that 
sense and to that extent, didactic poets. But the standards by 
which Mr Amis, say, or Mr Larkin judge experience are not, 
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for us nor (one suspects) for them, anything like so precise and 
definite as the Augustan standards. They are the standards of 
human decency and enlightened common sense, on the whole 
in the agnostic liberal tradition; and it is good to see these 
values once again made current in poetry. But they are vague. 
To be sure, in each successful poem they are defined afresh, in 
terms of the proper response to the particular situation envis- 
aged in that poem. But the values cannot otherwise be pointed 
to, independent of each case as it comes up, as they could be 
pointed to by the eighteenth-century Augustans, who saw them 
embodied ideally in figures and incidents and artefacts of 
ancient Rome. If they could be pointed to in this way, tested 
against a prototype offered to the imagination, there would be 
less risk of their degenerating, and we should not be so uneasily 
conscious of how easily human decency can become a faith in 
the common man, and how fine the distinction sometimes be- 
tween commonsense and philistinism. 

What the new Augustans lack is not a set of moral standards, 
but a mythology or a shared range of symbols in which to 
make those standards vivid and substantial to the imagination. 
In this, as Erich Heller and others have been saying for a long 
time, all modern poets are in the same fix — their world offers 
them no mythology to work with, and so they have the double 
task of creating their own myths at the same time as they write 
the poems that celebrate those myths. The new Augustans have 
so far been so modest in their aims that they have hardly come 
up against this difficulty; but if they ever try for anything more 
ambitious than the very limited successes they have achieved 
so far, they will begin to feel the draught in a Pantheon peopled 
so far only with the lean and ambiguous figure of the late 
George Orwell. 

Avowedly Christian critics have sorhetimes made this point 
about the lack of a mythology in order to herd the poets to- 
wards the door of the church. Such critics, with a fine show of 
impartiality, affect to consider the specifically Christian range 
of traditional symbols as, from the poet’s point of view, a 
mythology on a par with any other. But the Augustan poets 
apparently did not subscribe to this view. Those among them 
who were devout Christians made little use in their poetry of 
the specifically Christian myths, and worked rather in terms of 
the secular mythology of an idealized ancient Rome. We have 


no grounds for thinking that Pope’s. Roman Catholicism was 
16 
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merely nominal; but a clearer case is that of Dr Johnson, 
whose genuine piety no one will dispute. He is the last Augus- 
tan in the true sense just because he shared, over and above his 
Christianity, the Augustan myth, giving to his Vanity of Human 
Wishes the extra ‘mythological’ dimension simply by making it 
a close imitation of Juvenal. By contrast Blake and Words- 
worth are the first of the modern poets who create their own 
mythology in the process of writing their poems. But the first of 
the new Augustans, a Christian perhaps as fervent as Johnson, 
who used neither the Christian mythology nor Johnson’s 
Augustan mythology, who constructed no mythology of his 
own and tried to do without one altogether, was George 
Crabbe. 

This is what Crabbe’s famous ‘realism’ really amounts to, 
and this makes of Crabbe a very important and challenging 
figure indeed. There is no hint of it, however, in Mrs Hadda- 
kin’s sadly pedestrian book,* which has accordingly subjected 
Crabbe to a further round of damning with faint praise from 
the reviewers. This is presumptuous. Crabbe stands in no need 
of affectionate condescension. He failed ultimately just be- 
cause he attempted so much; and in understanding why and 
how he failed, we understand afresh the nature, and in parti- 
cular the limitations, of poetry. 

Are there limits to poetry? He is rash who says so. Critics 
have said so in the past, and have offered to define them. 
Continually the poets have proved them wrong; and it is 
surely injudicious of Mrs Haddakin to revive and endorse one 
such definition of the past, Walter Bagehot’s horrible coinage, 
‘literatesque’, used to describe a quality in some experience 
which fits it for literary treatment, just as ‘picturesque’ recom- 
mends other kinds of experience to the painter. Sir Philip 
Sidney, in arguing that the poet was free as neither philosopher 
nor historian was free, has been vindicated time and again. 
The poet is free of the limitations of fact, as free as the wind. 
How can there be limitations to his activity? He need not 
even be intelligible, at least not in any way that can be 
verified. 

Yet there are limitations. For Sidney’s freedom has turned 
inside out until it is the very obstacle which Crabbe reaches 
and stumbles over. Poetry need not be factual; and that is the 


* The Poetry of Crabbe. Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d. 
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poet’s liberty. But in the course of time, if not when Sidney 
wrote, it has come about that poetry must not be factual. That 
is the poet’s limitation; he must be a liar. Crabbe was not 
enough of a liar. He had to choose between veracity and poetry, 
and he chose veracity. 

But before we resolve this paradox we have to make dis- 
tinctions. We have to distinguish between Crabbe’s prosaicism 
and his prosiness. Ezra Pound applauded Crabbe along with 
Stendhal, Flaubert, and Browning, for the veracity which 
appears in the almost unrivalled particularity of his descriptive 
images. This is the particularity which the imagists sought for, 
attending to Pound’s warning that poetry must compete with 
the great novelists (Stendhal, Flaubert); and this produced in 
the best imagist verse, as in Crabbe’s own, a dry and distinct 
prosaicism which only the diehards will nowadays stigmatize 
as unpoetic. So far from doing so, ever since the imagist move- 
ment poets and critics have believed (simply as an act of faith 
— there is no way of proving it) that this particularity in a poem 
somehow proves the fineness and truth of the poet’s feeling. 
Though there is plenty of particularity in some Augustan verse 
— in Pope’s, in particular — Augustan theory never valued par- 
ticularity so highly. In fact, as everyone knows, Dr Johnson was 
in line with the critical commonplaces of his time when he 
exhorted the poet above all to generalize, in order to be true 
to nature, as Johnson understood ‘nature’. In their willingness 
to generalize, our own new Augustans may be far more truly 
Augustan than ever Crabbe was. Mr Amis, for instance, guys 
the vogue for particularity in the following verses: 


HERE IS WHERE 


HERE, where the ragged water 
Is twilled and spun over 

Pebbles backed like beetles, 
Bright as beer-bottles, 

Bits of it like snow beaten, 

Or milk boiling in saucepan . . . 


Going well so far, eh? 

But soon, I’m sorry to say, 
The here-where recipe 
Will have to intrude its J, 
Its main verb want, 

Its this at some tangent. 
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What has this subject 
Got to do with that object? 
Why drag in 

All that water and stone? 
Scream the place down here, 
There’s nobody there.* 


But here, I dare say, Mr Amis is criticizing only the excesses of 
the vogue, and in particular the limp syntax that it has some- 
times tended to produce. There is no reason to suppose that he, 
any more than anyone else, would think the prosaicism of 
Crabbe unpoetic. 

Crabbe’s prosiness, as distinct from his prosaicism, has 
nothing to do with his diction, but appears rather 


in the conduct of the whole; in the selection of the subject and 
its amplifications; in the relative disposition and comparative 
prominency of the parts, and in the contrasts afforded by 
bearing lightly or heavily on the pencil. 





These are the words of Crabbe’s son and first biographer, who 
goes on to say, ‘In these things Mr Crabbe is generally admitted 
to be not a little deficient’. Mrs Haddakin makes needlessly 
heavy weather of this passage, though one can accept her point 
that the narrative form of his late Tales shows a great improve- 
ment, from this point of view, over the very loose organization 
of, for instance, The Borough. But in any case this looseness of 
design, as culpable by neo-classical canons as by the Romantic 
canon of ‘organic form’, is surely related, as the admirable 
prosaicism is, to Crabbe’s veracity. We have to say that the 
veracity of Crabbe’s full-length portraits — for instance, of the 
benefactors of the alms-house in The Borough — is something 
that cannot be done in poetry. It is not just a question of pre- 
sentation in detail or of embodiment with excessive life - many 
figures in true poetry are more detailed and more lively than 
Crabbe’s Sir Denys Brand. It is a question of seeing all sides, of 
weighing pros and cons, and tempering judgement with com- 
passion. Crabbe is too scrupulously fair to Sir Denys. We admire 
him for it, but it is a victory of the parson, or in Sidney’s terms 
of the historian, over the poet. It would have been better poetry 

* I make no apology for omitting the last stanza of this admirable poem, 
which tries to convert it into a cheap and hackneyed gibe at Georgian 
pastoralism. 
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if Crabbe had been less fair and less humane, as Pope was. 
Poetry, it seems, cannot flower on the middle line between 
eulogy and invective; it must sway to one side or the other. Of 
poets who seem to keep this middle line - Goldsmith with Gar- 
rick, Dryden with Shaftesbury, Chaucer with the Prioress — 
not one sees so many sides, is quite so fair as Crabbe is. And 
this accounts for Crabbe’s prosiness — his long introductions in 
which he manceuvres round his subject before coming to 
grips with it, his setting it in so many different lights, his 
qualifications and ponderous hesitations. 

Of course I do not mean what I say, that it is possible for a 
poet to have too much respect for the truth. It is.a question of 
different kinds of truth, and of different ways of being fair. The 
poet has his own ways of being truthful and fair, which are not 
so wasteful of words as the parson’s ways, the sociologist’s ways, 
Crabbe’s ways. Dryden, for instance, though he condemned 
Shaftesbury more roundly than any human being should 
condemn another, made amends to him by the grandeur of 
the perspective he placed him in, by the exalted standards he 
invoked to deal with him. Mr Eliot has even said that the 
victims of Dryden’s satire are positively enlarged by the time he 
has finished with them. And Dryden is thus more than fair to 
Shaftesbury — but in a specifically poetic way, by the grandeur 
and comprehensiveness of the mythology, Biblical in Absalom 
and Achitophel, which he uses to judge him at the rate he deserves. 
Thus it is ultimately Crabbe’s lack of a mythology, whether 
traditional or self-created, which reduces him to the second 
rank. Of our new Augustans only one, Mr Thom Gunn, seems 
to feel this lack in his writing, and to be prepared to do some- 
thing about it. 

It may well be asked in what sense Crabbe is an Augustan at 
all. Certainly, to call him so should not betray us into regard- 
ing him as a quaint survival. Like Jane Austen, whom some 
would have us see as an anachronism, he was very much of his 
age. His particularity in description is precisely what Words- 
worth flew in the face of the age to demand, in the preface to 
Tyrical Ballads; and in those Lyrical Ballads veracity led Words- 
worth, as it led Crabbe, up to and sometimes over the frontier 
of poetry. Crabbe is certainly not an Augustan as Dryden and 
Pope and Johnson and even Cowley are Augustans. Yet it is 
clear why we are right to call him so. He is full of echoes of the 
earlier Augustans. His technical repertoire is identical with theirs, 
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And unless I am right in detecting among my contemporar- 
ies a liking for generalization (which would be a novelty in- 
deed, since particularity has been extolled so often for so long), 
it is only in this sense — in terms of the tricks of the trade — that 
our poets of the ’fifties can be called ‘new Augustans’. After all, 
when Mr Fraser detected in some contemporaries ‘the bold 
Drydenic line’, the resemblance to Dryden can be broken down 
quite easily into the elementary technical trick of combining 
conversational tone and diction with rigid metre. (Incidentally, 
nothing is more remarkable than the way counting of syllables 
has come blandly back into poetic practice after being for so 
long held in scorn.) Again Mrs Haddakin is right, of course, to 
say that one of the Augustan things about Crabbe’s poetry is 
its ‘ready intelligibility’. And if we except Mr Alvarez (who is 
almost invariably too ‘difficult’ for me), I believe as much may 
be said of all the contemporary poets I have mentioned. To be 
sure, their poems are not readily intelligible to those who have 
no acquaintance with the way poetry works, and even among 
readers who consider themselves ‘cultured’ there are, of course, 
infinitely more such people now than there were in Crabbe’s 
day. But it is surely clear that they demand less of their readers 
than any comparable group of poets since the imagists. Indeed, 
when Mr Wain says that he and the others must first consolid- 
ate the discoveries of recent experimenters, I take him to mean 
that they aim to make more and more readers familiar with 
procedures which are now familiar only to a few. Thus it seems 
to be part of their programme to become readily intelligible to 
a relatively wide and gradually widening public. And indeed, 
whatever else may be said of their poems, I think it must be 
allowed that they are much more lucid than what we had 
grown used to. 

Yet if intelligibility and metrical strictness are among the 
things they aim at, I get the impression that they set up these 
objectives, not out of any ideas about their duty to the public 
or to tradition or whatever else, but simply to please themselves. 
To be lucid in poetry is difficult; and if it is even harder to 
write true free verse than to write metrically, at any rate the 
difficulty is not so obvious. Similarly Mr Amis is well aware how 
hard it is to find rhymes * ; and I connect this with the fact that 
he nearly always rhymes himself. I tend to think that on one 

* See his The Curious Elf. A Note on Rhyme in Keats. Essays in Criticism, 
April, 1951. 
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level at any rate — and that probably the one of which the poet 
is most conscious as he writes — each poem presents itself to 
these poets as a technical problem deliberately made as diffi- 
cult as possible. (Consider their use of a teasingly intricate form 
like the villanelle.) This is not frigid virtuosity, for when the 
poem is successful the writer’s triumph at finding the right 
solution is communicated to the poem as vigour and elation — 
part perhaps of the quality Mr Fraser called ‘bold’. I think 
thése poets are very familiar with what Yeats called ‘the 
fascination of what’s difficult’. And this perhaps is their most 
Augustan trait; for it was Pope who set himself the target of 
correctness — not because he thought no poet could be incorrect 
and yet great, but just because to be correct was difficult and 
therefore challenging. 
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English Journey 
Marjorie Bremner 


N one of his brief, succinct letters, my father — who is an 

American — told me he would like to spend two weeks or 

so in the late summer, touring England by car. He added 
that, while he was about it, he might as well see something of 
Scotland and Wales. So I planned a tour that took us through 
large parts of the country, as far west as Exeter, up the Wye 
Valley, through the Lake District, into parts of North Wales, 
along the Roman Wall, to Edinburgh, up the east coast of 
Scotland and down the west to Renfrew Airport, Glasgow. 

I have been living in England — from choice — for years. I 
naturally wanted the country to put its best foot forward. My 
father is a great admirer of England, but that was rather a 


handicap than an asset. It meant that he was certain to be 
critical of things in England which elsewhere he would shrug 
off as evidence of the oddness or inefficiency of foreigners — 
that is, anyone not either American or English. It made me 


apprehensive. 


We left London in very heavy traffic, and in general found 
the roads rather crowded until we got fairly far north. My 
father had ample opportunity to observe conditions of motor- 
ing in England. I suppose he didn’t want to theorize in 
advance of his data, because he waited several days before 
opening the subject. Then he said, ‘I thought you told me this 
was the main road up to Scotland.’ 

‘It is.’ 

‘But it only has two lanes.’ 

‘Part of the way. In some places, it has four lanes.’ 

My father considered this. ‘But all commercial traffic that 
goes by road uses this one?’ 

‘Much of it, I suppose.’ 

‘I should have thought it was bad for industry to have such 
congested roads — leads to delays and makes carriage more 
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expensive. They seem to need more roads in this country.’ 

I said this had been discussed. 

‘But have they done anything about it ?” 

I said reluctantly that I believed fifty-three miles of a new 
road to the north would be opened in 1959. My father thought 
I was joking. When I said I was serious, he sighed, and shifted 
the discussion slightly. He said, ‘People seem to park their 
cars right on the road—even on curves. Isn’t that rather 
dangerous ?’ 

I said it might be. 

‘That’s another reason for new roads.’ 

I agreed. 

‘And they’re going to open the first aan tene miles of a new 
road in 1959, you said ?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Not very fast.’ 

‘No. Not very.’ 


The staffs at the hotels were — on the whole — courteous and 
pleasant. But my father thought they seemed a bit vague. We had 
paid in advance for bed and breakfast, and had yellow vouchers 


with us to prove it. But this arrangement seemed to confuse 
the girls at reception. One read the voucher carefully and said 
we owed the hotel nothing — all our meals had been paid for. 
I pointed out we had only paid for bed and breakfast. She 
read it twice more and said that was right. With considerable 
difficulty — and some assistance from me — she made out a 
new bill. In a second hotel, we were charged for bed and 
breakfast. I said we had paid for this, and pointed out the 
relevant words on the yellow voucher to the girl at the desk. 
She read it several times, shook her head, and went off some- 
where for a conference. After ten minutes, she came back, 
said I was right, and went away again to have a second con- 
ference over the revised bill. It took rather a long time. In a 
third hotel, the girl at the desk said the voucher didn’t mean 
anything. I showed her the words which said, in very simple 
language, that the voucher would be paid by the travel agency. 
She also made out a new bill. 

My father watched these and other similar episodes without 
comment. Then he said, “They don’t seem to be very 
bright.’ 

‘About as bright as many Americans I’ve met doing the 


16* 
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same sort of job. I’ve just read an article * in which a man 
who’s been touring America says the girls in the shops there 
can’t add, so it’s not surprising that 50 per cent of American 
undergraduates never finish college.’ 

‘Full employment,’ said my father vaguely. Then, more 
energetically, ‘I suppose they’re scraping the bottom of their 
labour barrel, just as we are.’ After another pause, ‘He says 
50 per cent of American undergraduates never finish, does he? 
D’you think that’s correct?” 

‘Oh, yes. It’s probably correct.’ 

‘Um. Of course, a lot of people go to college in America, 
don’t they? How many go here?” 

.I made a general gesture. 

He persisted. ‘As many as in America — in percentage terms ?” 

‘Well, no. Not exactly.’ 

‘Half?’ 

‘Well, no, I don’t think so.’ 

‘A quarter ?’ 

‘I doubt ~’ 

My father nodded. ‘Well,’ he said. 


My father was inclined to be critical of English cooking. 
(One of his minor, but persistent, objections, was to menus in 
French at small, rather grubby restaurants, where it seemed 
inappropriate. But I said this subject had already been 
thoroughly discussed in England, especially in the columns of 
The Times, and that many people agreed with him.) He 
thought the meat tasteless - and too thinly sliced, he didn’t 
like so much water with his vegetables, and he said he was 
tired of seeing the same food on the menu wherever he went. 
He told me in detail about some meals he had eaten in 
America. 

‘I just read an article,’ I said, ‘in which a man who'd been 
to America said he got very tired of American food. He said 
all you could get was grills, sandwiches and salads.’"* 

‘Did he, now?’ said my father, with a world of nostalgia in 
his voice. ‘He didn’t like that ?’ 

‘He doesn’t seem to have.’ 

‘He prefers English food — restaurant food, I mean ?’ 
‘I believe so.’ 


* THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, October, 1955. 
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After ten miles my father said, gently, ‘Well, I suppose we 
all like what we’ve been brought up to like.’ 


We had good weather most of the time — warm and sunny, 
often really hot. During the days we were in London, and in 
some of the provincial cities, my father seems to have spent 
some time observing habits of dress. He remarked one day that 
many of the men didn’t seem to wear open-necked shirts or 
go without ties, even on the hottest days. 

‘It hasn’t become the custom in all classes here yet, even on 
hot days,’ I said. ‘Besides, this is an exceptional summer. 
Often there isn’t enough hot weather for the question of 
suitable clothes to arise.’ 

My father picked up my first sentence. ‘If it isn’t the custom 
— in a certain class, I think you said — people wouldn’t do it?’ 

‘Probably not.’ 

‘Because “‘it’s not done” ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Sounds rather a slavish regard for the conventions.’ 

‘I suppose it’s not so different anywhere else. I just read an 
article in which a man said that Americans hate not to con- 
form socially.’* 

After some discussion my father conceded, reluctantly, that 
this might be so. ‘But did he mean the English weren’t like 
that — that they feel no need to conform socially, or less need 
than Americans ?’ 

‘I’m not quite sure. I think that’s what he meant.’ 

‘D’you remember you took me along to a party given by 
some of your friends? Weren’t some of you talking about that 
sort of thing — something about being able to tell a man’s 
class by whether he wore a handkerchief in his breast-pocket — 
or kept his pen there ?’ 

“Yes. We were.’ 

‘D’you suppose any of them would have kept a pen in that 
pocket instead of a handkerchief — even if it had been more 
convenient ?” 

‘I don’t know. Probably not.’ 

‘And didn’t someone else say you could easily tell a person’s 
background by the way he held his knife and fork? If someone 
decided another way was more comfortable or more convenient, 
do you think he —’ 


* THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, October 1955. 
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‘Would you mind looking at the road map?’ I asked. ‘I 
think I may have taken a wrong turning.’ 


One day I found my father listening to (BBC) radio- 
rediffusion in his room. He had some sort of variety pro- 
gramme on, and motioned me for silence till the humorous 
part gave way to music. Then he said, “They seem very free 
in what they can say on the air over here.’ 

I gathered he’d been listening to some jokes much more 
ribald than would be permitted on American radio or T V. 
I remembered that, when I’d first come to England, I — and 
various other newly-arrived Americans — used to listen to the 
BBC with great pleasure, for the same reason. We didn’t 
find the jokes especially shocking — but we were delighted to 
hear them over the air, since we couldn’t in America. 

I said, ‘Freer than we are that way, certainly.’ 

“Movies, too, in some ways. You remember that film we 
saw last night — 

‘Do you object ?” 

‘No. I don’t. But I’d always thought the English were very 
conservative.’ 

‘They are — some of them, in some ways.’ 

That conversation led me to think he ought to see some of 
the English Sunday newspapers — he’d already become 
acquainted with The Sunday Times and The Observer, but I 
thought he should see some of the more popular press. I 
bought him several papers, including one which claims to 
have a circulation of around eight million. He read it from 
cover to cover, his look of incredulity increasing gradually 
till at the end his face looked rather like a question-mark. 
When he’d finished, he said, ‘You know, it’s strange. I’d never 
have thought the English would produce — or like — a paper 
like this.’ 

‘They sell eight million copies,’ I said. ‘Someone must 
like it.’ 

‘Yes. It seems so. But one somehow never thinks of the 
English — 

‘There are a lot of English who haven’t been to Eton,’ I 
said. “There are even some who can’t read and write Latin.’ 

‘I know. The point is, we don’t hear about them much. 
Really, you know, mass taste in this country seems about on a 
level with mass taste in our own — if not lower.’ 
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‘No need to be chauvinistic,’ I said. “There’s very little to 
choose.’ 

My father brooded about this briefly. Then — ‘The man who 
wrote that article you keep talking about,’ he said, ‘I take it 
he didn’t like America?’ 

‘On the contrary, I think he probably liked it quite well.’ 

‘He seemed to be very critical of it, from what you’ve told 
me.’ 

‘Well, you keep criticizing England, but you say -you like 
it. Anyway, he said there were more nice Americans than 
there were British.’ 

‘More numerically, or more in percentage terms ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I said. ‘He didn’t say.’ 
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Out and About 


The Punch Review 


institution — the licensed gadfly of the nation. It was 

a stroke of genius on somebody’s part to make him 
editor of Punch; he has exactly the right blend of malice, 
irresponsibility and political flair; he gives the impression of 
believing that there is nothing more important in life than a 
wicked joke, not even his friends. England needs several such 
people in every generation and can usually tolerate one or 
two. Unfortunately, the Punch Review, now at the Duke of 
York’s, has little or none of the virulence that has distinguished 
some recent numbers of the periodical. According to Mr 
Muggeridge’s programme note, his connection with the project 
ended with the brandy over which it was first mooted. The 
rest was done by Mr Wolf Mankowitz, Oscar Loewenstein and 
the script-writer Geoffrey Parsons. The result is Punch and 
water, plus some fairly naked beauties who have strayed in 
from Esquire or the front-page of Reveille. The effect is, 
then, of infrequent jokes interspersed with a lot of flesh, as 
when heifers are walloped round the ring on mart days at Halt- 
whistle. This is partly, I admit, an idiosyncratic reaction. The 
ambivalence of the English chorus has always filled me with 
uneasiness. Such forward girls, yet such nice girls. Should they 
not be sent home to their mothers while we post-adolescents 
get on with our adult life? 

The Punch Review is not grown-up enough. Jokes about 
English spinsters drinking tea, Lysistrata’s stand-up strike, 
space-men with three heads and dispossessed royalty, would 
sound fatigued even in a dentist’s waiting-room. To strengthen 
the mixture, a snob element has been introduced. There are 
poems and songs by T. S. Eliot, Louis Macneice, William 
Plomer, Betjeman and Auden. The contributions of the first 
three are embarrassingly flat; Betjeman’s Subaltern’s Love Song 
is excellent, but we have known it for years; Auden’s take-off 


Mi: Malcolm Muggeridge is rapidly becoming an 
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of the questioning sentimental song, O éell me the truth about love, 
is beautifully put to music by Britten, but verbally it is a 
curate’s egg, neither poetical enough nor obscene enough. 
The best things, apart from the usual review impersonations, 
are a charming satire on ‘Crawfie,’ the silent guying of a 
football match between England and a Continental team and 
a rather obvious but funny Shakespearian romp. 

Is the show worth going to see? Just, I should say, and 
largely because of Miss Binnie Hale who, I am told, was 
already famous thirty years ago and now looks a well-pre- 
served forty. As far as I am aware, she has no connection with 
Punch, but she is an authentic theatrical grande dame, who 
inspires a feeling of security even during the bad sketches. Her 
impersonations of Yvonne Arnaud, Joyce Grenfell and Marlene 
Dietrich are miraculously good. The rest of the cast is excellent 
too, particularly Paul Daneman, Malcolm Goddard and Alfie 
Bass, and does its best with the threadbare material; even the 
naked young ladies occasionally put on gorgeous clothes and 
say a little piece with appropriate skill. But next time there is 
a Punch review, Mr Muggeridge should watch over it more 
closely and see that a genuine drop of venom is distilled into 
every item. j- G. W. 


Antiques 


AND WORKS OF ART 


For the discriminating buyer of fine pieces, and also for those who 
can afford but a modest outlay, Roxburgh can offer an important 
private collection of jade, cloisonné etc., miniatures, some good 
period furniture, and also many other inexpensive items of porcelain, 
glass, etc., for use in the home, or as acceptable gifts. 


Your personal visit will always be a pleasure to us. 


Roxburgh Antiques 


398 KINGS ROAD °* CHELSEA * LONDON S.W.IO 
Telephone : FLAxman 6132 




























































Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Si, - You asked Mr Heron to comment on my recent 
article, but this, as he admitted, was not what he did. I cannot help 
thinking that the reason was that he could not. In all our debates 
Mr Heron and I have argued on two completely different levels. I 
have tried to describe and suggest solutions to existing cultural 
problems; he has issued credo after credo describing what he per- 
sonally believes, but has never once referred to the problems I 
write about or suggested alternative solutions. 

Mr Heron does not debate, he defends an attitude. When I say 
that modern art has now been officially accepted and cite, as one 
example, the fact that an avant-garde artist was commissioned to 
paint the Prime Minister, he accuses me of making a meaningless, 
naive generalization. Now, to somebody exclusively concerned with 
esthetics I can understand that this observation of mine might 
seem irrelevant — but it is blind to deny the truth of it. I may have 
drawn the wrong conclusions, and if so it would be interesting to 
hear Mr Heron’s — but we do not. 

Mr Heron always gives me the impression of being terrified - 
not, of course, by me, but by the subjects I raise. He talks about 
Marxist critics becoming ‘agents of a régime’ determined to destroy 
art. I have far more faith than he in the creative human spirit, and 
even if this was the purpose of every Marxist in the world, I believe 
that we could not achieve it. 

I can accept everything that Mr Heron writes when he is dis- 
cussing the actual process of painting. I take it as an axiom that the 
artist cannot consciously bother about his public whilst he is creat- 
ing. Of course art has an element of mystery in it. Of course the 
communication between the artist and his spectator is not as direct 
as over a telephone. Of course one can be misunderstood - more 
especially if one is not wholly sincere, wholly committed to what 
one is trying to express. But to admit these truths is not to destroy 
other truths: such as the fact that the most imaginative art of our 
time is comprehensible to a smaller fraction of its possible public 
than in any other period: that the circulation of Reveille (over three 
million) is something that must be considered if one is discussing our 
culture: that artists during all the great traditions of art have 
created within a framework of belief in something other than art. 
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Mr Heron is a brilliant studio critic. If I wanted technical criti- 
cism of a painting I was working on, few people could be more use- 
ful. But because he discusses issues which exist outside the studio 
without leaving his own, he can make remarks like these: 

For the artist even to be anxious to communicate with a massive 

audience is vulgar. 

Balzac, Dickens, Hogarth, Daumier, Pissarro, Van Gogh, are thus 
dismissed in one breath. 


The beauty unique to Rembrandt was not in the old man’s face . . . 
but in the abstract crystals of Rembrandt’s paint surface. 


Did his self-knowledge, wisdom and courage have nothing to do 
with it all? 
The canvases of Constable are now identified with the real English 
landscape: to most of Constable’s contemporaries his paint surfaces 
had the appearance of a Jackson Pollock. 
I cannot believe that Mr Heron intends seriously to compare these 
two artists, but I shall end by quoting Constable himself. 

I shall conclude with a brief allusion to a certain set of painters, 
who, having substituted falsehood for truth, and formed a style mean 
and mechanical, are termed mannerists. Much of the confusion of 
opinions in art arising from false taste, is caused by works of this 
stamp, for if the mannerists had never existed, painting would always have 
been easily understood. (Constable’s italics.) Mannerist paintings are the 
productions of men who have lost sight of nature, and strayed into the 
vacant fields of idealism. 

Yours, etc., 
Joun Bercer. 


NEWLAND, GLOS. 
17 SEPTEMBER 1955 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Str, — I have always recognized that Mr John Berger is a pas- 
sionate and forthright critic. I have, also, always considered that he 
is desperately muddled intellectually (a weakness which is not con- 
cealed by prose that is a shade too vigorous, too confident). But I 
must now admit that he is also extremely clever. How subtly he 
throws one off the scent time and again! Just look at the opening 
sentence of his recent article (THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, July): 
‘Phrases such as ““The Artist and Society” fill me with despair,’ he 
begins. Yet who on earth, among the younger art critics, does this 
phrase immediately call to mind if not Mr Berger himself? Mr 
Berger is famous for his political art criticism; for the fact that every 
article he writes reveals a greater interest in the social relevance - 
and political usefulness - of a work of art than in the work itself. 
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After saying that he and I ‘have argued on two completely different 
levels’ (which I’m not going to dispute), what does he immediately 
cite as an example of fis level, his preoccupation? ‘I have tried,’ 
he says, ‘to describe and suggest solutions to existing cultural problems’ 
(my italics): ‘he [Heron] has issued credo after credo describing 
what he personally believes, but has never once referred to the 
problems I write about or suggested alternative solutions.’ 

Here, again, it was clever to accuse me of issuing credo after 
credo (incidentally, does a credo describe a belief? I'd have thought 
it stated it; or even that it was it), when all the time it is Mr Berger 
who issues credos, since it is he who subscribes to a fixed religion - 
the Communist Faith. I merely try to describe pictures and sculp- 
ture as I find them. He tells artists what they ought to do. I tell 
the public what the artists have already done. Yet these facts he 
reverses, turning me into the proselitizer, the issuer of credos. 
However, what I was going to point out was that Mr Berger’s own 
foremost notion of his own activity was ‘suggesting solutions to 
existing cultural problems.’ Thus, by his own admission, it is 
‘cultural problems,’ — not pictures, not sculpture — that primarily 
preoccupy him. This supports the accusation I made in my article 
(THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, September) that he considers politics 
first, criticism second, and art last. As I also said there, I put these 
in the reverse order. For this reason his present gibe — ‘somebody 
exclusively concerned with aesthetics’ - passes me by. To me, 
aesthetics are not exclusive in any sense. For me nothing exists 
which does not contain its own aesthetic. There is no opposition 
between Life and Aesthetics. Aesthetics are inherent in all human 
awareness. The moment I perceive order in phenomena I am per- 
ceiving a type of aesthetic. 

In saying that I ‘never once referred to the problems [he] writes 
about, or suggested alternative solutions,’ Mr Berger reveals that 
he is incapable of recognizing such reference unless it confirms his 
own ‘solutions.’ If the ‘problems’ which the Marxist sees are proved 
by the non-Marxist not to exist it is only natural, I suppose, that 
the Marxist should complain that no ‘solutions’ have been offered. 
I can only leave it to your readers to decide whether or not the 
main ‘problems’ raised in Mr Berger’s article were or were not 
dealt with in my own. I suspect that the good Marxist dismisses 
as irrelevant precisely those arguments which are the most relevant. 

Finally, two points from his letter: (1) Mr Berger repeats the old 
argument that ‘the most imaginative art of our time is compre- 
hensible to a smaller fraction of its possible public than in any other 
period.’ This is rubbish, as I have often pointed out to him. Jn fact 
it is the opposite of the truth. However you choose to measure it, the 
popularity and influence of the modern masters — Picasso, Braque, 
Matisse, Léger, Bonnard, Moore, to name a few - is far greater 
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andmore extensive than that of any generation of artists since the 
Italian Renaissance. Picasso alone has for decades had imitators in 
every continent. And, unlike their immediate predecessors, Cézanne, 
Van Gogh, Gauguin, etc., the moderns have enjoyed this world- 
wide renown and prestige during most of their working lifetimes. 
The present moment is actually the worst the Marxist could have 
picked on in support of the cry that ‘modern art’ is unpopular! New 
galleries, magazines, reproductions, films proliferate across the 
world in the service of the modern movement. (2) Mr Berger now 
says: ‘I take it as an axiom that the artist cannot consciously bother 
about his public whilst he is creating.’ Well, I’m delighted to hear 
it, because he used not to. In the New Statesman and Nation for 
July 5th, 1952, we find a typical passage in which Mr Berger says 
that realist paintings (which he ceaselessly champions) are paintings 
which have ‘clearly been painted with a real desire to communicate 
with a specific but wide public; they are not introspective, etc... .’ 
In the same paper, March aist, 1953, I took him up on this and 
other points, writing: “The effort to create art is entirely absorbing; 
it leaves no spare consciousness over for keeping an eye on an 
audience. ““To Hell with any audience” is the only attitude for a 
painter at work. Art is autonomous.’ These ideas I developed 
further in the recent article in your pages which Mr Berger con- 
siders was an evasion of his thesis. 


Yours, etc., 
Patrick HERON. 
















































Book Reviews 


THE THEME OF BEATRICE IN THE PLAYS OF CLAUDEL. By 
Ernest Beaumont. (Rockliff. 12s. 6d.) 


Dr Beaumont, whose title and preamble suggest that he is to 
examine the relationship between Claudel’s conception of love and 
Dante’s, is really concerned with the wisdom of Claudel’s. The 
discussion of Claudel’s use of Dante is interesting, but non-Catholic 
readers may think it a roundabout way of criticizing Claudel. The 
argument might be paraphrased so: 
Dante’s Beatrice was given a role which is theologically gratuitous 
but to which no theological objection can be made. Claudel adapted 
the Beatrice theme and elaborated a set of variations upon it. What he 
has added to Dante’s theme is theologically suspect, not only out of 
line with Dante but very probably — if Claudel’s obscurity did not 
make it difficult for us to put our finger on essentials — out of line 
with Catholic orthodoxy. 


Dr Beaumont considers the theme of Beatrice in the relevant plays, 
and lists his objections to Claudel’s presentation of it, objections 
which are concerned mostly with its wisdom, but often with its 
artistic presentation. 

The non-Catholic reader may well be prepared to endorse Dr 
Beaumont’s strictures, as they finally appear; but he may also 
wonder why he need have followed the parallel with Dante in this 
connection. The four topics - Claudel’s use of Dante, Claudel’s 
orthodoxy, Claudel’s wisdom, Claudel’s dramatic competence 
are not quite welded. Dr Beaumont understandably shrinks from 
the conclusion (which would have welded them) that if Claudel 
had been more cautiously orthodox he would have written better 
plays; and he does not supply the more comprehensive historical 
background which, without such a conclusion, would have welded 
the first three. The questions which seem to have interested Dr 
Beaumont, and to be constantly posing themselves in the back- 
ground of his mind as he writes are familiar and immensely com- 
plex: what are the natures and inter-relations of Platonic, Christian 
and courtly love, of the love of Tristan and Iseult, that of Dante 
‘and Beatrice, all the brands of Romantic love? What influences 
have helped to shape Claudel’s conception of the transmutation of 
earthly into divine love? How far are these influences to be trusted 
by a Catholic? Dr Beaumont’s caution is understandable — though 
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it need hardly extend, perhaps, to calling Claudel ‘insufficiently 
unambiguous’ when what is meant is ‘reticent’ or ‘obscure’. 

With a welter of problems in the background, Dante occupies the 
foreground. As the nearest poetic equivalent of Thomism, he Pro- 
vides the scale for measuring Claudel: 


it is important to establish both the similarities and the differences 
between the conceptions of the Florentine and those of the French- 
man, as it is my opinion that the latter has in his plays laid himself 
open to criticism which his prototype avoided. 


The result of the comparison is that Claudel, for all his contempt of 
Romanticism and ‘the brayings of that great ass Tristan’ is shown 
to speak with a voice not untinged with a Romantic asininity 
from which Dante - who comes in for little more than this negative 
appreciation — is exempt. 

One may agree with the verdict yet feel that the case for the 
prosecution could have been further elaborated for the intellectual 
satisfaction of the jury. In measuring even orthodoxy Dr Beaumont 
uses a coarse scale. The concepts he handles are simple and recog- 
nizable but unsubtle; one misses the careful distinctions of Father 
D’Arcy’s Mind and Heart of Love as one misses the fire and the 
brilliant intuitions of Denis de Rougemont’s Passion and Society. 
We are given Platonic love, Christian love and Romantic love as 
co-ordinates for the plotting of Dante and Claudel, with the former 
running near enough to the second, and Claudel veering off 
towards the third. But when Dr Beaumont wishes to characterize 
Platonic love, and to distinguish between Platonic transcendentalism 
and Christian immanence, he quotes Plotinus. This is to look at the 
problem from a great distance. Neo-Platonism is not Platonism, 
and may be held to differ from it in a respect which vitally effects 
the transcendent or immanent emphasis; the Oriental element in 
Neo-Platonism is stronger, the emphasis on the idea that the 
phenomenal world is a degradation of the ideal is greater — and this 
emphasis may well control the conception of love. 

Moreover, a good many threads are left hanging. Dr Beaumont 
reproaches Guido Guinicelli for begging the question of the legiti- 
macy of Romantic love by pleading that his mistress ‘had the 
appearance of an angel who came from heaven and therefore, if 
he loved her, there was no sin’. Yet two pages earlier he has said 
that the glory conferred by Dante on Beatrice has ‘no other authority 
than private revelation’, while admitting that ‘there could hardly 
be in such circumstances any other sanction of which he could 
avail himself’. We are left wondering how the authentic and the 
spurious revelations are to be distinguished. If the answer is by the 
submission of the will to the disciplines of religion, the keeping 
open of the normal channels of grace, then surely Dante is no more 
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obviously concerned with these questions than are Guinicelli or 
Claudel. 

When Dr Beaumont turns to Claudel’s plays his criticisms are 
telling. He makes challenging comments on the unconvincingness 
of the characters, the dramatic abuse of the notion of grace, the 
artificial demonstration of the eventual goodness of evil, the lapses 
of taste, the spurious mysticism of the miracles, the failure, in the 
last event, to achieve Claudel’s principle object, which is the 
zsthetically satisfactory fusion of ‘workaday events and super- 
natural phenomena’. He has pungent comments, to make, too, 
about Claudel’s misrepresentation of Beatrice and of Romantic 
love, and his indifference to the marriage relationship, which 
becomes a device for separating soul-lovers by tying them to un- 
loved partners. And he concludes, with as much courage as per- 
ception, that the obvious flaw in Claudel’s conception of love is 
that 

while the human love is irresistible, predestined, its transmutation 

into divine love is the artifice of the poet, not the logical outcome 

of the initial action. In none of Claudel’s plays is the Beatrician role 
fulfilled without a power of intuition on the part of the woman 
which strains our credulity. J- M. COCKING. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE COMMUNIST AUTOCRACY. By Leonard 
Schapiro. (G. Bell & Sons, for London School of Economics and 
Political Science, pp. 387. 355.). 
The story of the democratic opposition to Bolshevik rule during the 
formative years of the Russian Revolution is a curiously neglected 
theme. It does not emerge with full clarity in Professor Carr’s great 
work, though his latest volume makes some amends for earlier 
lacunz, and it inevitably fails to attract the sympathy of orthodox 
historians bent on demonstrating the continuity of the authoritarian 
tradition in Russian politics. The Liberal, Social-Democratic, and 
Social-Revolutionary parties suppressed by Lenin’s triumphant 
dictatorship have indeed produced some significant literature, but 
the whole corpus of Russian democratic institutions disintegrated 
with such bewildering rapidity after 1917 that it has been difficult 
to see in these movements more than a futile remnant of nineteenth- 
century politics, condemned to isolation in the conditions created 
by the Russian civil war. In the most widely read semi-journalistic 
works on the period their existence is barely mentioned in passing. 
It is the great merit of Mr Schapiro’s immensely learned and yet 
very readable study to demonstrate that this judgment is perverse 
and founded on ignorance of what the Bolsheviks themselves were 
thinking. His account carries the story down to 1922, by which time 
the dictatorship had become totalitarian, and no opposition of any 
sort was tolerated. How this result was achieved, despite the 
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Macmillan 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
His Life and Work | 











Charles Carrington 


For this authorised biography the author has visited 
most of the scenes that Kipling described in Asia, 
Africa and America, has read the documents in the 
five largest Kipling collections, and has had unrestricted 
access to the private papers of the Kipling family. 

Illustrated. 25s. 













* 
THE ULTIMATE VIKING 
Eric Linklater 


The last of the great vikings was Sweyn Asleifsson, 
who lived in Orkney and was killed in Dublin in 1171. 
In The Ultimate Viking Sweyn’s life is told as a key to 
the mystery of pagan heroism. Illustrated. 21s. 
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WINTER’S TALES I 


It is planned to make Winter’s Tales an annual event. 
This is the first, and it contains short stories by Kinsley 
Amis, William Cooper, Gerald Hanley, L. P. Hartley, 
Storm Jameson, Pamela Hansford Johnson, Bryan 
MacMahon, Frank O’Connor, V. S. Prichett, Osbert 
Sitwell, Peter Towry and Frank Tuohy. 

Illustrated. 16s. 
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obstinate resistance of large sections of Lenin’s own party, is a 
profoundly interesting subject both for the historian and for the 
political theorist. It must, however, suffice to say that Mr Schapiro 
has written the first concise and fully documented account of how 
the ad hoc dictatorship established by Lenin and Trotsky in Peters- 
burg in November 1917 transformed itself by degrees into something 
that neither they nor anyone else had foreseen. Though the theme 
inevitably is narrower than that of Professor Carr’s monumental 
study, the story is full of fascination for students of the period; in 
particular the complex relationship among the various factions 
inside the Bolshevik Central Committee during those years, and the 
genesis of the future ‘opposition’ groups, is clarified in a manner 
which should make it unnecessary even for the ordinary reader to 
- rely for his information on popular biographies — to say nothing of 
Trotsky’s writings, which for all their brilliance have done a good 
deal to obscure the central issue involved in these complicated 
dealings. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the author has his own bias, and 
at times indeed his tendency to picture the Bolshevik coup d’état as 
an almost inexplicable catastrophe makes one wonder whether he 
really believes that the democratic parties were capable of governing 
Russia after 1917. But on the analytical side he has provided the 
best short account of how and why the Soviet régime became 
totalitarian, and what were the real issues, as distinct from the sham 
ones, in the intra-party struggles occasioned by Lenin’s successive 
improvisations in 1917-22. He is also extremely good on the factional 
manoeuvres whereby the vain and foolsh Zinoviev in 1921-2 un- 
wittingly aided Stalin’s rise to power. But this now familiar theme 
remains strictly subsidiary to the tremendous overriding issues 
involved in the Kronstadt revolt of 1921, the suppression of the 
Mensheviks — not although but because they were wholly committed 
to peaceful and legal methods of opposition to the régime — and the 
gradual emergence of the totalitarian structure which Stalin was to 
inherit. 

In subsequent editions the suggestion on p. 18 that Trotsky spent 
‘most of the war’ (of 1914-18) in the United States should be 
corrected. The bibliography lists the Russian sources in the original 
language, and its extent affords a glimpse into the labours that have 
gone into this compact work of scholarship. 


WESTERN GERMANY FROM DEFEAT TO REARMAMENT. By 
Alfred Grosser. Translated by Richard Rees. (Allen and Unwin. 
18s. Pp. 244.) 

It is odd that the first really satisfactory study of post-war Federal 
Germany to appear in English should be the work of a French 
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THE CHILD AND GOD 
By DR. W. L. CARRINGTON 


Five talks on religious education in the home. 
The author is an Australian physician, and is 
chairman of the National Marriage Guidance 


Council of Australia. 


CHILDREN’S COMICS 
A Guide for Parents and Teachers 
by G. H. PUMPHREY 

Comics are the main out-of-school reading for 
nearly all the children in this country, and 
whether we like it or not, they are a major 
influence in our children’s upbringing. In this 
book Mr. Pumphrey not only discusses comics 
in general but lists and classifies for the first 
time most of the children’s periodicals on sale 
in this country at the present time. 4s. 6d. net. 


MARRIAGE 
FAILURES AND THE CHILDREN 
By CLAUDE MULLINS 
Mr. Mullins was a metropolitan magistrate for 
fifteen years and during that period be dealt 
with some 5,000 matrimonial cases. He shows 
that many people who seek divorce simply do 
not understand what it is going to mean to them- 
selves, and have no conception of the effect it 
will have upon their children, 5S. net, 


RELIGION IN PRISON 
By J. ARTHUR HOYLES 

Here is an authentic account of the part which 
Christianity plays in the life of a gaol. Atten- 
tion is paid not only to services in the chapel 
and pastoral work in the cell, but also to the 
effect of Christianity on prison administration. 

10s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN SERVICE OF 
THE SOUL 
By LESLIE D, WEATHERHEAD, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 

A wise, hopeful, practical study which gives 

much useful counsel and never loses its fine 

Christian ring. ‘‘ Merits the unprejudiced 

study of religionists, psychologists, and medical 

practitioners,’’—British Journal of Inebriety. 
gs. 6d. net. 


2s. net. 
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Gibbings returns to the Paris he loves, 
thence to the Ile de Re and to Positano, 
always with his keen eye for the unusual, 
his touch with character, and 

rich storehouse of wit and humour. 













A History of Golf 
Robert Browning 
















well as erudite chronicles 
illustrations.” Ivor Brown, The Observer 
40 illustrations, 8 in colour. 255. 













Commando Climber 
Mike Banks 


“To Captain Mike Banks of the Royal 
Marines goes the distinction of produc- 



















Post. Foreword by Sir John Hunt. 
Mountain photographs and drawings. 18s. 


The Descent of 
Pierre Saint-Martin 
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ae story of the thrilling discovery 
of the ‘ bottomless’ caves. 
16 pages of photographs and maps. 18s. 
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Diana M. McVeagh 


* An amazingly striking likeness. Every- 
body is always saying what a sp! 
and original orchestrator was, but 
it is Miss McVeagh who at last tells us 
—_ Soe accounts for the 
splendours originalities.”” — 

7 The Observer. 


Photographs; over 60 music examples. 18s. 
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historian. The explanation perhaps is that M. Grosser is German- 
born and thus straddles both embankments of the Rhine. At any 
rate, he has written a first-rate book, scholarly, lucid, and candid, 
which should do much ‘to clarify the complex German situation 
for the general reader. A glance at the bibliography appended to 
each of his chapters is enough to show that nothing significant has 
escaped him. Yet mirabile dictu his book is readable as well as 
scholarly, an effect due in part at least to the excellence of the 
translation. What a blessing it would be if writers without historical 
training or knowledge of German were prohibited from publishing 
books on this subject. From now on perhaps they will not find such 
a ready audience. 

An analysis of what has been happening in and to Western 
Germany since 1945 must necessarily be strung upon a brief 
account of the main events of the period, but to have any value the 
factual summary must be placed in perspective, given historical 
depth, and interpreted in the light of observable social trends. 
To have done all this without becoming dull is in itself a major 
achievement. The amount of information compressed into this 
volume is considerable. The author is not, however, content with | 
retracing the history of the Federal Republic’s emergence from the 
war-time ruins. Its political and social structure concerns him 
more than the bare factual outline. This is as it should be. Dr 
Adenauer’s Germany has come to stay, rearmed or otherwise. 
Whether or not it remains organically tied to NA TO, Western 
Europe cannot be effectively organized without it. This subject is 
of special interest to France, and Dr Grosser not surprisingly 
devotes a chapter to an analysis of French opinion on Germany; 
but it concerns us all. If the Federal Republic ceased to be a pillar 
of post-war stability, the whole of Europe would once more be in 
the melting-pot. 

What sort of Germany is it then that has emerged from ten years 
of Allied occupation? Dr Grosser is far too sophisticated to take 
the ‘re-education’ campaign seriously, and his comments on the 
policies and personnel of the three Western occupying powers are 
among the most devastating yet published on this subject. He is 
also duly sceptical of the extent to which the Germans themselves 
have spontaneously achieved a genuine reformation since 1945, a 
scepticism shared by a good many Germans on the moderate Left. 
On the whole, his judgement accords with that of the Social- 
Democrats and the left-wing Catholics (who are substantially less 
numerous and influential in Germany than in France): Federal 
Germany has witnessed a remarkably successful ‘restoration’ of 
those pre-Nazi conservative attitudes and values which were 
dominant both before 1914 and in the later years of the Weimar 
Republic. The Bonn régime is far stabler than the Weimar coalition; 
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but it is also more conservative. Democracy has made some gains, 
but the uneasy tension between democratic and authoritarian 
tendencies in German public life persists. Above all, rearmament 
might well tip the balance once more in favour of authoritarianism. 

The picture is not all black. Apart from the near-complete dis- 
crediting of Nazism, there are encouraging signs among a minority 
of the younger generation. The Freiburg students, who in 1952 
demonstrated against an ex-Nazi film producer (and were brutally 
clubbed by the police) introduced something novel and refreshing 
into the German scene. (As against their example, there is the 
ominous revival of the reactionary duelling fraternities.) The trade 
unions on balance are probably more powerful than they were 
under Weimar. A majority coalition of Social-Democrats and the 
left. wing of the C D U remains a parliamentary possibility once 
Dr Adenauer has left the scene. The general impression, none- 
theless, is one of stodgy conservatism, parochial nationalism, and 
surreptitious whitewashing of the recent past. (It is now distinctly 
unfashionable to have been in the anti-Nazi resistance.) The ruling 
conservative coalition, which includes virtually everyone save the 
Social-Democrats, a minority of the Protestant clergy, and a handful 
of intellectuals, has made no more than a half-hearted adjustment 
to democratic values. The post-1945 upsurge has not been wholly 
defeated; it has merely got stuck. These conclusions, which are 
confirmed by recent visitors to the Federal Republic, are borne 
out by the remarkably low level of popular German literature, 
journalism, and films. There has béen nothing to compare with the 
post-liberation efflorescence of the arts in France and Italy. Not a 
single significant book or film has come out of the Federal Republic. 
Ten years after the catastrophe, the German public remains sunk 
in the trivialities of pulp literature. A minority appreciates the 
better sort of books, plays and films that reach it from France, 
Britain and America; but no such works are produced locally (nor, 
for that matter, has anything of interest emerged in the East German 
Republic). 

The author does not undertake to predict how long this state of 
affairs is going to last. His main conclusion is that no change for the 
better can be expected as long as US policy imposes a kind of 
immobility upon West Germany under the guise of ‘crusading’ 
anti-Communism. In this respect, at any rate, Dr Adenauer has 
recently surprised both his critics and his admirers. Although his 
‘mission to Moscow’ was scarcely a political success, it may have 
broken the stalemate. Rearmament is no longer a major issue in 
Germany; the real issue now is unification. It is possible that the 
Federal Republic is about to witness its first serious internal political 
realignment. 


G. L. ARNOLD. 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour: the clues will combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters. Many answers be 
proper names. Every clue will contain a reference, often literary, to some aspect 
of the whole word or words required: most clues, including all those to which the 
answers are at all recondite, will also contain further help, such as a reference to 
a word’s parts, to its letters, or to a second meaning. Anagrams, however, will be 
used more sparingly than in most crosswords. The aim is to make the puzzles 
difficult but fair, and to enable the solver to save himself research by ingenuity 
when allusions escape him or go outside his knowledge. ar notes, with 
references, will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


As previously announced, this puzzle is the fifth of a Competition series of six 
(July-December). 
Sn are me mrlones bn al A be conned 28 the end of the series as prize 
9 to the most successful solve: 
For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 
Solutions should be sent to: 
The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, Nov. 21st. The envelope 
should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’ 's decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Cape (?) of mail, late seventeenth century, for which see Bryant (8, 4) 
‘Then great Mr ——s would come with a wire and drag them home!’ — 
a Welshman, by George! (5) 

You may read my Rain Upon Godshill and see my Divine Pasture (9) 
Dorothea’s scholar husband gives instance to the good Parisian (8) 
Joseph, seaman, and one who had ‘a laughing devil in his sneer’ (6) 
Valoroso preferred it to business, and Holmes reveals people at it (9) 
Early sailor whose daughter married Fhairshon’s son (4) 
Pearl: see also 2 down and 20 down (4) 

Tree and snake joined tail to tail in ancient Norse poems (5, 4) 

Most irregular tough-guys who said, ‘Not there, not there, my 
child!’ (6) 

Rinaldo’s sword made fears but illusory (8) 

She took an incomplete cheese to market, famous for purity (9) 

Men of the‘East in The Barbaric Enigma (5) 

Morgan’s range seen in non-metallic crystal bust (12) 


CLUES DOWN 


Antiquary, and archaic 19 across (7) 

Ceylon, or the Irishman climbing above ruin (9) 

The Prince of Tartary in a vast uprising (4) 

Siegfried before long will grip an ignoramus (7) 

Famous surgeon in altered roles (5) 

Carrier’s work is always put up in a knot (6) 

Cringing parasite gets situation and short buyer’s option (7) 

He was a romantic Frenchman, but he hadn’t quite all a bride wants (8) 
Famous mathematician in pursuit of the fox? (9) 

His second name was Christian — also Irish name (short) (8) 

Try George Gordon Noel’s ‘Sea-born’ Sausages! (7) 

The relations of 19 across (7) 

Scott’s chaplain has to massage a sprain (7) 

‘Riddles of death —— never knew,’ falling short of the ideal (6) 

‘Dear » harken ere I die,’ as Tennyson might have said, of the 
Vale! (5) 

Barry at the Frenchman’s table (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 6 


NOTES 


ACROSS 
6. Anagram: Tennyson, Ulysses. 
g. Yeats Brown, Bengal L. 10. Saki: 
Oc-Tober, or in my. 11. Pistol, 
Merry Wives, etc. 12. Ta, gore. 15. 
Hardy: Our Mutual Friend. 17. Sir 
Elijah. 19. No, yes. 20. II Henry IV 
3, 2. 22. Swiss, 1808-74: gley = 
squint. 26. Barchester Towers, ch. 49. 
28. Maurois. 29. Anna Livia P., 
Finnegan’s Wake. 30. Christie. 08 O GB A 
PAlNiwiale Mile lHjoltl.lolw 

DOWN 
1. Hugo, L’Homme Qui Rit. 2. Field- Brewer. 16. Story of Spartans: Amy 
ing, Joseph Andrews. 3. Doves, toy, Robsart. 18, Edward, Lear. 21. Jo- 
sky. 6. Exodus 17, 12. 7. A pop, sephine H. 27. Father of Rustum: 
cry, ha. 8. Sty, x. 14. Anagram: see Lazarus. 
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